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ASCENDING TO THE 
PEOPLE. 


Lonpon’s welcome to England’s Premier was 
significant, not on account of the enthusiasm 
of the great concourse assembled to do honour 
to Lord Rosebery, not because that assembly 
greeted the former Chairman of the London 
County Council as its new Prime Minister, 
but because from the lips of the Liberal leader 
came a declaration of faith that must be for 
all time the creed of the new politics that 
make for the real welfare of the nation—a 
policy which does not disdain to be designated 
as one that appeals to the heart—a declaration 
that the people are to be no more pawns 
sacrificed to the knights and castles in the 
game of party politics. 

Wherein lies the great change which has so 
largely affected the attitude of man to man ? 
is the question we must continually ask as we 
look out on the ever-widening horizon of our 
world. How do we trace through the history 


growing and spreading on all sides to-day— 
this wonderful to-day !—unfolding almost 
hour by hour the beauty of higher, wider 
concepts—an age in which we hear from 
the lips of Premier and Labour Leader alike 
the sentiments that speak of the brotherhood 
of the race, and the ever-increasing network 
of integral interest which binds man to man 
and class to class ? 

‘‘ See how these Christians love one another,” 
was the comment forced from the Roman 
soldiers by the tender bearing of their victims, 
the early martyrs, each to each. Alas! 
prosperity and the poison of power long since 
has killed this common charity, and in the 
century gone by “ most Christian’ majesties 
bartered their soldiers for gold, and bargained 
for provinces and kingdoms as the appanages 
of a royal house, for all the world as if their 
subjects’ lives and souls and happiness con- 
cerned no one so little as their sovereign. 
Churchmen fell as low as they, for nearly 
every high place was filled from the royal and 
noble families who fattened on the degradation 
of the people. 

It was, however, left to Jean Jacques 
Rousseau —a seer whose life commands 
little admiration—to awaken in the world 
the cry of brotherhood that had slumbered 
in men’s hearts too long already in 
England and America. John Wesley had 
roused his countrymen from the lethargy 
that had fallen on religious life and 
feeling. Already the great movements of 
philanthropy which ended in the abolition of 
slavery, poor law reform, Father Mathew’s 
great Temperance crusade, and the steady 
work of others along the same line, were 
gathering force on each side of the Atlantic. 
On the European Continent the inspiration 
went no farther than politics—ennobled, 
indeed, by patriotic ardour, consecrated by 
the national hopes and yearnings that it 
sought to satisfy. 

First France, driven by the tyranny of her 
own kings and nobles; then Spain, driven 
by the tyranny of the French Emperor, 
awoke to consciousness of national liberty. 
Spain inspired Germany, Greece and Italy 
were not long to follow, and perhaps the cry 
of Ireland for a nation’s right is the last the 
world will hear until the great wave of these 
wonderful new times sweeps over the plains 


of the past the line of thought which is | of starving Russia with saving deliverance. 


We of to-day, however, breathe an 
atmosphere of wider hope than did any of 
the pioneers of the past in the spread of 
citizenship. The wide knowledge that pre- 
vails of the economy of states ; the better 
acquaintance that has come about between 
the workers of different nations tend to 
teach the people that it is not the greed of 
kings that they must fear and fight, but the 
greed of fellow-men. The holy hopes that 
have come into the world are common to all 
countries, and whether we labour for the 
freedom of our race from the slavery of 
drink, the uplifting of woman to her true 
place in the economy of the world, or for the 
better lot of those whom daily hunger drives 
to labour, and whose free acceptance of their 
wage is based on the free choice to toil or 
starve—whatever be the work that makes 
our life, we find in every land, and speak- 
ing every tongue, a thousand thousand 
comrades whose hopes go hand in hand with 
ours, 

The philanthropist as a man apart—the 
impassioned pleader for the poor, their go- 
between with the powerful and the rich— 
and the patriot, as the exponent of his 
country’s wrong, whose advocacy can win a 
freedom from those in power, will soon be 
figures belonging to past times. To-morrow 
we shall all be in power—the patriot and 
the philanthropist, side by side with the 
hand-worker and home-keeper, and all titles 
merged in that great, brotherly world-title, 
the citizen. 

Through the darkness, the turmoil, and 
the strife, men’s minds have ever turned to 
this glorious ideal, and all their noblest work 
is but the process of perfecting humanity for 
this great calling. It has been slowly and 
surely carried on through the ages by the 
divine hand of the Master, and the day is 
dawning when the true citizen shall stand as 
the perfected evolution of Christ’s Gospel 
working in the great life of the world. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech in St. James’s 
Hall was surely the clearest trumpet note 
that has yet heralded the coming triumph of 
Democracy. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMAN : 


ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 
By the Author of “A Superfluous Woman.” 
Il.—Tas MarTRIARCHATE IN SPLENDOUR. 
In reading the third part of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Principles of Sociology,” the ques- 
tion arises: How could this abject passive slave 
of the male—whom Mr. Spencer so glibly takes 
for granted—have worked herself up in any 
instance whatever, to the splendid position of 
ascendancy unquestionably attained by many 

notable female figures of early history ? 

The abject slave-companion of very primitive 
man would certainly have advanced with his 
advance ; but how is it to be conceived that he 
would ever have accepted her as leader and 
chief? Yet, when we come to Mr. Spencer's 
own studies of * The Status of Woman,” we find 
her figuring as chief in very rude tribes, exercis- 
ing authority in others, succeeding and inherit- 
ing in her own right, influencing the men, 
selecting her own mate and bringing him to her 
own home, Again we find an indifference of 
employment between the sexes, the male some- 
times discovered indoors cooking and “ washing 
up,” the female at her primitive following of agri- 
culture and trading. The exception as to employ- 
ment seems at first to lie in warfare—militancy— 
fighting, either as hunting or as predatory excur- 
sions against other tribes. This part commonly 
belonged to the male. Not, however, absolutely 
so, for the women of all tribes took part in 
warfare and hunting, and in many instances 
they were warriors in the same sense as the 
men. 

When, therefore, we come to look at the 
subordination of women to men in the light of 
ascertainable facts, we must seek for the cause, 
not in an inherent inferiority of one sex to 
another, but in special events which brought 
it about that first one sex, then another, 
should, at different times, acquire the ascend- 
ancy. It is on the faco of it impossible that an 
abject passive slave could become a formidable 
rival; that a creature inherently inferior could 
work herself into the position relative tomen which 
was, for instance, common to Egyptian women ; 
that a positive trial of strength between the 
sexes—the noise of which still reaches us in the 
rich poetic traditions of all great nations—could 
have come about between creatures by nature 
unequal. Nothing but that which is deeply 
consistent with and rooted in the nature of men 
and women, rendered such a state of things 
possible. Semiramis, Deborah, the Queen of Sheba, 
the magnificent female figures of the Grecian 
drama and of Grecian history, the Roman 
women, early and late, the priestesses and 
female Pharaohs of Egyptian history, the wise 
prophetesses of Eddic poetry “ whose words 
could sway the national will,” the Amazons of 
sculpture and tradition—all these are not pro- 
digies, they are natural productions. If abject- 
ness and slavery are universally also found to 
exist they are not limited to one sex. The 
antithesis is between individual characters. It 
belongs to some to be weak and to be dominated, 
just as it belongs to others to be strong and to 
dominate—the lust for power and ascendancy 
common to all human nature, often giving the 
touch of atrocity and tyranny to what is not 
necessarily harmful. 

Herbert Spencer offers us the clue to the 
reason of things (though apparently without 
discovering its significance) when he says: 

“Where paternity is not recognized, children 
must depend almost wholly on maternal care.” 
The mother, in rearing her son and giving him 
the germs of education, was nourishing her own 
rival. For the elder son, the tender stripling 
just of an age to adventure it, would be the first 
male urged out by the cave-woman to seek for 


food for herself and offspring. The elder son, 
obediently lending himself to this co-operation 
with the being from whom he had received all 
nourishment and teaching, was following the 
first instincts of civilisation ; also by the greater 
activity to which his mother drove him, he would 
be shaping in himself the hunter and warrior. 
The younger sons and daughters, kept at hand 
to help her, would be taught by her to dis- 
criminate between the grains and _ berries, 
nourishing and harmful, the use of animals for 
milk, and soon. The ascendant figure in the 
eyes of the growing family would be the Mother, 
to whom they returned and from whom they 
learnt everything. In the words of Giraud- 
Teulon, the civilisation first known to 
humanity is based “ on the pre-eminence of the 
woman in the family, in religion, in civil life, 
and sometimes even in the State.” 

Instead, therefore, of having to conceive that 
the abject, passive Inferior somehow, in innu- 
merable instances, worked herself up to be 
Empress of her Superior, we explain at once, by 
the considerations here rapidly sketched, both 
the astonishing power of women in_ great 
nations in the semi-barbaric stage, and the first 
steps of Man towards his own peculiar position. 

One realises what was the nature of the germ 
of civilisation fermenting in the breast of the 
early cave-woman of Prof. Karl Pearson’s essay, 
when we find it fulfilled in the life and acts of 
the great female Pharaoh, whose personality has 
been described by the Egyptian historian, Miss 
Edwards, and by Mr. Petrie, the discoverer. This 
Pharaoh lived 2,000 years B.C.; she wasa great 
builder-sovereign, and invented a peculiarly 
beautiful style of architecture of her own. Her 
great pre-eminence, however, lay in the fact that 
she was the first person who conceived the idea 
of fitting out a fleet to go on a voyage of dis- 
covery to other lands, in order to bring the 
products back for the improvement of her 
country. “For this purpose,” says Miss 
Edwards, “she built and fitted out a fleet of 
five ships, which successfully accomplished the 
voyage, and returned to Thebes laden with 
foreign shrubs, gums, spices, rare woods, apes, 
elephant tusks, and other treasures.” The 
history of this fleet is given in a series of painted 
and sculptured tablets in her great temple of 
Dayr-el-Baharn in Western Thebes. This is the 
earliest known instance in history of the fitting 
out of a fleet for a voyage of discovery. There 
is something consistent with nature in the 
striking out by this female Pharaoh of a line of 
her own different from the lines of the male 
Pharaohs; _her original notion, the tendency of 
her genius being to invent new sources of 
nourishment. One is reminded of the cave- 
mother driven by the exigencies of circum- 
stance into discovering that she could draw milk 
to feed her son from the timid goat which had 
attached itself to her, and finding out agricul- 
ture by observing that if she dropped grains into 
the loose soil about her cave they re-appeared 
good to eat at a future period. 

Another point instructs us that we have not 
to look on this great female Pharaoh as a pro- 
digy. There is no such thing as a prodigy. An 
observed natural law shows us that the appear- 
ance of the great men of a tribe or nation pre- 
supposes a certain measure of greatness in the 
tribe or nation from which they spring; they 
are the product not only of racial qualities, but 
of social acquirement, and a certain level in that 
from which they take their origin must first be 
attained before they can exist. In sex the same 
law holds good. If this female Pharaoh rose 
above other women in her character and achieve- 
ment, she did not do so as a singular exception 
from the midst of an abject and enslaved sex. 
That was not the condition of Egyptian women. 
The priestesses of Egypt held high and impor- 
tant positions; even when a Pharaoh is male 


the queen is sculptured or painted seated by the 
side of her husband on the same throne in 
exact equality ; and from Herodotus (repeated 
by Sophocles in “ Oedipus et Colonas ”) we hear 
that in Egypt the commoner women “ carry on 
industry and trade, the men sit at home at the 
loom, while the support of the aged falls on the 
daughters, not the sons.” 

Another point to be noted is that the royal 
succession in Egypt passed from mother to 
daughter, the etiquette being for the daughter, 
the royal wife, to take as her husband her own 
brother on the mother’s side, he then reigning 
as Pharaoh. It marks the barbarism of this 
semi-civilised age that the great female builder 
and discoverer just described, preferring to reign 
alone, evaded the law in one instance, and ful- 
filling it in the other, got rid of the boy brother 
she had married, by murder. 

It is not because Egypt ia exceptional that it 
has been taken as the example in this paper, or 
because nothing parallel to it can be discovered in 
other early civilisations ; it is because it is typical, 
and because the history and facts of the period 
are open to every one who will take the trouble 
to investigate the subject. And the object of 
these rapid sketches is to invite and induce 
research upon the points merely touched on, no 
amount of argument founded upon prejudice and 
feeling, however emphatic, being of so much use 
as a single fact. 


A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 
BY ANNIE E, HOLDSWORTH. 
XII.—(continued). 

AT THE BOAT-RACE. 


Tae woman who had spoken was smartly 
dressed. She wore a light skirt flounced 
with lace, and a green cloak with a huge 


fashionable bow of light blue silk. Her 
large hat was weighted with feathers. 
Jean’s heart sank as she saw her. In- 


stinctively she moved away ; but the woman 
saw the movement and defeated it. 

“Look here, my fine lady,” she shouted, 
seizing Jean’s arm; “your sweetheart’s a 
married man. I’m his lawful wife, and he 
has no business carrying on with you.” 

Jean looked helplessly at Allison, who, 
with a quick exclamation, drew the woman’s 
hand from Jean’s arm. 

“You must not touch the lady!” he cried, 
in a low passionate voice. 

“A lady, is she?” the woman mocked. 
‘“ She ain’t so respectable as me.” 

The people around them were staring and 
listening. 

‘If you say another word I will give you 
in charge,” Allison said, with admirable self- 
control. ‘ You have been drinking.” 

At his quiet tones the crowd fell back, 
leaving the three in a little ring ; Allison 
white with anger, Jean trembling and 
unnerved, the woman facing them with bold 
eyes. 

“ Drunk, am I?” she shrieked. ‘“ And 
who’s to blame for that ? Who but the man 
who sent me to it to drown my broken heart?” 

““Go away, and leave me to manage her,” 
Allison whispered to Jean. 

“She won't do that,” the woman cried. 
“ Such as her don’t leave a man, though he’s 
married ten times over.” 

“Shame!” someone called, and a man 
stepped out from the rest and caught the 
woman’s arm. ‘ Youshut up! Leave the 
lady alone. You don’t know what you're 
saying.” 

‘“‘ | know what I’m saying,” she answered. 
“ That’s my husband ! the woman with him 
is his mistress.” 
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Allison took Jean’s arm and led her 
ily away. 

ams ae a said the man. ‘“‘ You're 

dead drunk, and when the drink gets in the 

sense gets out. You'll end in the police- 

station before the day is over.” 

Allison hurried Jean into a hansom that 

waiting. 
Mira’ ately end to our pleasure,” he said 
bitterly, not entering the vehicle himself. 

‘Tt seems impossible to... . ” he broke 
off. ‘ You see what comradeship leads to, 
Miss Forrester. Society is against us, isn’t 

2 ”? 

‘Poor thing! She didn’t know what she 
was siying,” Jean answered quietly. ‘‘ And 
we need not mind so long as it is not true. 
She was not your wife.” 

“Yes, she was; the very woman,” Allison 
said miserably. ‘‘ And—would you mind 
very much {—the man will drive you home all 
right.—I am afraid I ought to go and see 
that no harm comes to her. You will for- 
give my leaving you ? 

“Qh, yes; please go,” Jean cried. ‘ Poor 
thing! Shedid not know what she was 
doing.” 


“Oh, you need not grow hysterical,” said 
Pat, dryly. ‘‘ It isn’t an engagement ; we are 
both too sensible and modern for that. It 
is only an experiment.” 

“In platonics ?” Jean asked. 

“No, not exactly. That is, it is platonic 
with a view to something else. We are not 
interested in matrimony, but we aré devoted 
to medicine, and don’t you think we might 
try marriage as a tonic?” 

‘Oh, Pat, you tried an experiment with 
Harry, and it didn’t succeed; it made him 
wretched, and——” 

“Ob, not at all,” said Pat, briskly. “ It 
only overturned his self-confidence, and made 
him respect the Advanced Woman. Clara 
Stoddard is converting him toa right mind 
on the Woman Question. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Ryland and I are going to try how much we 
bore each other before we decide to do it per- 
manently.” 

‘* Pat, dear, do be serious !” 

“ Jean, dear, if you can’t be origina], don’t 
try to be natural. Besides, your interjections 
are misplaced. We reached terra firma as 
soon as we got down from the bus. And my 
blunder this morning is enough to loosen 
any engagement.” 

“What blunder? Isn’t this understand- 
ing with Dr. Ryland based on professional 
interests the worst ?” 

“No; I almost killed an out-patient at 
the hospital—strapped her too tight or some- 
thing. Anyway she was nearly dead before 
they unstrapped her again.” 

Ta spite of herself Jean laughed. 

“Oh, you need not laugh, it was serious 


“Pat,” Jean said hesitatingly, “I don’t 
think he would like it—I wish you wouldn't.” 

Pat turned sharply and gave her a keen 
glance. 

“Jean, you are growing enigmatical—I 
cannot understand your moods; and I have 
observed a protectingness in your attitude to 
Mr. Allison that I don’t like at all. Don't 
you think he is big enough, and strong 
enough, and Scottish pacugh to look after 
himself ?” 

‘¢'Yes,” said Jean meekly. “ But about 
this woman. What did you say she was like?” 

“She is too horrible for description—a 
living sermon against the evils of intemper- 
ance—she is hopelessly diseased.” 

“ And has drink brought her to that ?” 

“Yes; that, and her way of life.” 

“Poor thing !” Jean said hoarsely, won- 
dering whether Allison, too, had not helped 
on the ruin of this woman’s life. Was he 
altogether blameless in the matter? Might 
he not have saved her if he had not cast her 
adrift? Her marriage with him might have 
been a last frantic effort to save herself from 
utter ruin. 

A great pity rose in Jean’s heart for the 
woman who had wrecked the life of the man 
she loved; a great longing to help her, and 
in some measure to atone for the wrong 
Allison had done. She forgot the deceit that 
had won him, and that had set bars between 
him and happiness. She forgot that it was 
to this woman she owed all the pain that had 
come into her own life. She only remembered 
that a sister had fallen ; and the strong im- 
pulse that had urged her once to save her 
from physical death urged her now to snatch 
her from a worse fate. 

*“‘T wonder if I could find her,” she said 
half aloud. 

“Nothing easier,” Pat answered. ‘She 
is at the Royal Free now. You can see her on 
the next visitors’ day. Do you want to go 
and investigate my mistake ?” 

“No,” said Jean; ‘“‘I want to rectify the 
mistake of some one else.” 


(To be continued.) 


XIII. 


Jean’s appearance as she came in from work 
a few evenings after that memorable Satur- 
day made Pat suggest that she should go 
down to Miss Blunt for an electric shock. 
Pat herself was depressed, and a chance word 
from Jean put her in possession of the 
trouble. 

“Everything is wrong,” Pat cried, 
tragically. ‘I was so happy in my liberty, | enough ; and it is most humiliating for me. 
feeling free to carry on my profession. . .|I prided myself so on on my professional 
And the first use I have made of my freedom | ability ; and now all the medical students 
is to commit the most ghastly blunder.” know, and the daughters of the Philistines 

“Pat, dear! you haven't poisoned any- |} triumph.” 
body !” Pat stamped on the floor in her vexation. 

“I nearly poisoned myself afterwards,”| ‘ But I still don’t understand,” said Jean. 
Pat said grimly, throwing her hat on the| “Jt’s a grisly story,” said Pat. “The 
floor, as some relief to her feelings. “It was| woman came to the hospital this morning 
\ too humiliating—and all the world knows. | with three broken ribs. She had fallen off a 

\ In married life I should have had only one | step-ladder. I was sent to strap her up. I 
witness to my degradation. That would have | did it, demonstrated to the other students 
been an advantage.” ; most satisfactorily, An hour after the 

Jean’s face wore a puzzled expression. woman came back blue in the face and 

“Have you made it up with Mr. Lloyd?” | almost dead. And then this is the tragedy— 

a she asked, thinking that would be the most | Dr. Ryland was called to remedy my mis- 
humiliating thing that could befall Pat. take, and the house-surgeon told him who 

5 “No, indeed! Thank Heaven, I have not | had done it.” 
fallen so low. No, Jean; the trouble is that| «But were you to blame?” 


Dr. Ryland will never respect: me again.” “ Of course; I had strapped her all round 


Jean took up her knitting, and waited | instead of on one side only, idiot that I am!” 
until Pat was pleased to be more explicit. “ Never mind, Pat. It was a natural 


Pat propped her elbows on the window sill, | mistake and no harm came.” 
and her face on her hands, and maintained| «“ Harm enough!” Pat exclaimed. “I 


an irritating silence. was disgraced before them all; and I shall 
“You have heard me speak of Dr. | never be trusted with a case again. By the 
Ryland,” she said at last, in a meditative | way, the woman calls herself Allison, and 
tone. ae says her husband is a gentleman.” 
“ Well?” said Jean. Jean looked up quickly. Allison had told 
es You know how clever he is, and how | her the result of the rencontre at the boat- 
2 interesting ; and how he has always helped | race. The woman had refused to go away 
me in my work?” with him ; and he had allowed her to drift 
“ Yes, I know.” _. | back into the evil from which she had come 
“Well, yesterday we went for a ’bus ride | to spoil his comradeship with Jean. 
together, out to Hammersmith. It was a} ‘J wonder if Mr. Allison knows anything 
fatal direction to take. The park was so | about her,” Pat went on. ‘ She is fairly 
green, the flower girls were so pretty; and | well educated, and has some remnant of 
Society people were driving about, idling | respectability in some of her phrases. But 
artistically, and flirting galore. By the time | she must have lived an awful life, for she isa 
we got to Kensington High Street we were | wreck, morally, physically, socially.” 
demoralised and even the bacon at Barker’s| ‘Can nothing be done for her?” Jean 


was not enough to sober us. We forgot about | asked, keeping her eyes on the stocking she 
medicine and therapeutics; we only remem- | was knitting. 


bered that we were young, and it was spring-| “TJ think not. If you made asection of her 


The Woman's Foreign Missionary boards are 
petming © include ‘‘Temperance work in 
Mission Lands” among their topics and in the 
many papers which they so ably edit. This 
is a significant “sign of the times.” Ten 
years ago they would not have dreamt of doing 
it. The Century magazine, New York City, the 
greatest of its kind, is about to publish a careful 
study of the scientific and statistical side of the 
drink question, which is another remarkable 
token of the progress of the movement. 


* & 


Three thousand working girls and women 
marched from the East End, London, to Hyde 
Park, to join in the great labour demon- 
stration. hey were led by Miss Frances 
Hicks, of the Tailoresses’ Union, who seconded 
the resolution against the House of Lords on 
Platform 7. She gave instances of East 
End girls and women whv could not find 
employment unless they signed an agreement not 
to sue their employers in case of accident. 

The resolution vas as follows :— 

“That this meeting, representing the 
organised industries of the United Kingdom, 
condemns the action of the House of Lords in 
stultifying the decision of the majority of the 
elected representatives of the people in the 
House of Commons upon the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. This meeting also calls upon the 
Government to re-introduce the measure at 
once, in order to test the ultimate decision of the 


timo.” ; : r | Lords, and to take steps for the entire abolition 

na nen : . . conscience you would find thick layers of evil | of the House of Lords, and thereby deprive the 

a : oe! ?” said Jean again, a wistful interest | with scarcely a vein of good. I must ask Mr.| peers of the power to oppose the national 
in her eyes, 


will.” 


Allison if he knows anything about her.” 
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HONOUR TO WHOM 


HONOUR IS DUE. 


THE NEAL DOW ANNIVERSARY. 


Exerer Hatt was crowded with an appreciative 
audience on the evening of Tuesday, March 20th. 
The meeting had been organised to do honour 
to the ninetieth birthday of General Neal Dow, 
of Portland, Maine, U.S.A., the ‘‘ Father of Pro- 
hibition,” and was under the auspices of the 
National British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation and the United Kingdom Alliance. The 
hall was appropriately decorated—English and 
American predominating—with the fine 
banner of the World’s Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union over the platfo and imme- 
diately in front of the organ a vary ings rtrait 
of General Neal Dow, generously drawn by Mr. 
J. Williams Benn, L.C.C., M.P., and tastefully 
framed in pine leaves—a graceful reference to 
Maine, the ‘‘ Pine Tree”’ State. On one side 
of the hall was a decorative motto from the 
sayings of Neal Dow on white linen—‘‘ Maine 
was made a Prohibition State by being sown 
knee-deep with Temperance literature,” and on 
the other side, “The Liquor Traffic exists only 
by the sufferance of the members of the Christian 

urches.” From the gallery hung the Declara- 
tion of the er of the United Kingdom 
Alliance: ‘‘ The legislative prohibition of the 
liquor traffic is perfectly compatible with national 
liberty, the claims of justice and legitimate 
commerce,” 

The West Ham Crusaders’ Temperance Band 
played selections prior to the meeting, and 

ial prohibition songs were rendered by the 
emperance Choral Society, conducted by Mr. 
J. A. Birch ; Mr. Parish, F.C.O., at the organ. 
The ‘‘Souvenir Programme” of the occasion 
was a tasteful and artistic production. On the 
cover, in gold, was the famous saying of Neal 
Dow, ‘“ With God’s help I'll change all this.” 
Within were portraits of the speakers of the 
evening, and of Madame Antoinette Sterling ; 
views of Portland, Maine; Neal Dow’s House ; 
the City Hall, with its famous “ Rum-hole” 
where contraband liquors are destroyed ; accom- 
panied by descriptive letterpress. 

The meeting commenced by the audience 
singing the hymn ‘“‘ How Firm a Foundation,” 
the Hon. and Rev. Canon Leigh following with 
prayer. The march ‘“ Victory” was then 
rendered by the choir. 


THE PRESIDENTS SPEECH. 


Lady Henry Somerset (who presided) spoke 
as follows :— 


“The best treaties of peace between nations have 
always been unwritten, and to-night the temperance 
people of the two greatest nations set the seal of 
their sympathies to a treaty not of peace only, but 
of practical co-operation. If our ears were keen 
enough to catch the vibration of heart-strings here 
and yonder, we should find them tuned to the 
sacred song ‘Good-will to men,’ Our Exeter Hall 
celebration of General Neal Dow’s ninetieth birth- 
day occurs four houra ahead of that which will be 
held in the City Hall of Portland, Maine, and we 
believe that England will yet outstrip America in 
the race for a national enactment against the public- 
house, for that is precisely what we expect the 
Direct Veto Billto be. We are here because we 
remember the strong fourdations laid for the work 
in which we are now engaged by General Dow, 
when in 1851 he gave prohibition to the State of 
Maine, a legislative measure which, after thirty 
years of experience, the people placed in the State 
constitution by an overwhelming popular vote. In 
three different visits to this country under the 
auspices of the United Kingdom Alliance, General 
Dow had given 500 addresses without fee or reward, 
in order to educate public sentiment against the 
legislation of the dram-shop. When I paid a visit 
to Portland, Maine, and saw the veteran leader, I 
felt that America could raise no monument to his 
memory so beautiful as that great man had reared 
for himself in a sober city, a blessed People, with 
homes free from the curse of the liquor traffic. His 
life and his home have sometimes been in danger 
by reason of the hatred felt towards him by those 
whose business he bas outlawed, but the tongue of 
slander has been palsied when it would attack the 
record of this keen-brained and single-hearted 
Quaker, whose name would be written, like Ben 
Ahdem’s, ‘as one who loved his fellow man.’ 
General Dow has been characterised by many of his 
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sear Lag as ‘a man of one idea,’ but as I have 
studied his great life, alike loyal to his home and 
devoted to vital public interests, I have not formed 
that opinion. the greater glory of Wendell 
Phillips’s name and Garrison’s, that of Neal Dow, 
their faithful ally and co-worker, had been over- 
looked on the record of the anti-slavery movement, 
even as we are apt to forget that those illustrious 
leaders were also devoted teetotalers. General 
Dow believed in prohibition by law, in es sagen 
by politics, in prohibition by woman’s ballot, and 
in this winter of his ninetieth year, he has ‘stood 
by the women’ when, led by that true-hearted 
white ribboner, Mrs. Stevens, of Maine, they 
titioned the legislature for that which they 
ieved to be their inalienable right, the right to 
vote. In our enthusiasm over his leadership of the 
prohibition movement, we forget that he was a 
in the war that gave freedom to the slave, 
was twice wounded, and for eight months endured 
the horrors of the infamous Libby Prison. Nor is 
it mentioned that the rising party of prohibition 
chose its veteran leader as its candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1880. 

‘General Dow was early blessed with a wife in 
perfect one with his noble aims and altruistic 
outlook; in his old age his faithful daughter is his 
Soa mags and home-keeper, and one the most 
efficient temperance women in Maine. 

“It seems needless to say in set terms that 
General Dow is a Christian, for words are cheap 
but deeds are dear, and ‘by their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ The voice of Exeter Hall has rung 
out clear and far, full many a time, ‘in praise of 
the right and blame of the wrong,’ but never was a 
more potent message better merited than the one 
we shall send to General Dow to-night, in honouring 
whom we are doing honour to the noblest attributes 
ey can dignify humanity or fulfil the purposes of 

od.” 


SIR WILFRID LAWSON. 


Sir Witreip Lawson gave one of his spark- 
ling addresses, from which we make an extract : 


‘“‘T have the honour to move the following reso- 
lation : ‘That this Bey audience, assembled to do 
honour to General Neal Dow on his ninetieth birth- 
day. send to him a congratulatory address and 
cablegram to be furnished by the President of this 
meeting.’ Cicero said that the best thing that 
could happen to a man was not to be born, and he 
said that the next best thing, if he was born, was 
to be taken out of the world as soon as possible ; 
there is aleo a third condition of humanity, 
and thatis to do as much good in the world as long 
as you are in it, and I have, therefore, moved this 
resolution, and you, I know, will support it with all 
your heart. It is not a very pleasant thing to be a 
reformer; there are not many luxuries connected 
with it, but they have some satisfaction, although 
the present circumstances may be uncomfortable, 
in looking forward to what is to come after. 
General Dow had devoted his life to the good 
of his fellow-creatures, and he was a reformer of 
whom the world was proud. The emancipation of 
the drankard was a greater and nobler achievement 
than the emancipation of the slave, for drink en- 
slaved body, soul, and spirit ; and if they overthrew 
this ‘cruel organisation’ they would do much for 
humanity. If they could overthrow the tyranny of 
drink it was a far greater achievement than the 
French Revolution. They were never in a stronger 
position than now, and the vitality of truth kept 
them alive. They had conquered their enemies so 
far as argument went, and now the great liquor 
trade had cast aside all argument, and boldly said 
‘their trade was their politics. The Local Veto 
Bill would be a great help to the temperance cause, 
and he hoped the Government would soon pass it. 
He was glad they were willing to trust the people 
with the power to purify themselves, and, although 
the Bill was not perfect, he was willing to take 
what he could get. People often tried after the 
unattainable, and let the attainable slip through 
their hands. It was time to close up their ranks 
and fight and get the measure through. Let them 
strive after General Dow’s ideal of a free and sober 
nation, and then they would enjoy peace, prosperity, 
happiness, and virtue.” 

Madame ANTOINETTE STERLING, after de- 
claring in sympathetic words in loyalty to the 
Temperance movement, sang in that inspired 
manner which has so often exalted the souls of 
those who listen : 

‘¢ Lift your eyes, God’s kind hand will deliver 

Your days from every ill; 
Though the rain is on the river, 
Yet the sun is on the hill.” 


Lady Henry Somerset: “ After that beau- 
tiful message of hope I will call upon one to 
second the resolution whose voice has been so 
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often heard in this great cause on both sides 
the Atlantic—Mrs. Ormiston Chant.” 


MRS. CHANT. 


Mrs. Ormiston Cuant: ‘“ This isan age of 
d old men, and to-night we have met to 
o honour to the Grand Old Man of Temperance 
in the United States, and in doing so we wish 
him man happy returns on his ninetieth birth- 
day. en I was in Portland, seated there by 
the sea amid her islands, I thought it was a fit- 
ting birth-place and home for one who had 
brought so much beauty and joy to this earth of 
ours. Neal Dow, like our leaders here to-night, 
has been the pioneer not for prohibition alone, 
but for the nationalisation of sobriety, and if 
you want to start a Temperance Society in any 
place where they wince at the sound of total absti- 
nence, just use that phrase ‘the nationalisation 
of sobriety.’ Ah, that beautiful city of Portland ! 
I have seen it under many aspects, and eve 
time I see it (I have been there seven tines) 4 
sigh more heavily over the fact that we have not 
a city in England where the same safety exists. 
I have been reading with delight within the last 
three days an article ina Paper of which I am 
very fond ; it is the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette. 
(Laughter.) Iam fond of it because it speaks 
the truth. It says that the Direct Veto Bill is 
‘a Bill for exterminating and destroying the 
Liquor Traffic.’ It was not a fanatical teetotaller 
who wrote that article ; this paper is the mouth- 
piece of ‘ the trade.’ In Canada they have recently 
taken a plebiscite (you know that Canadais bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and holds 
allegiance to the same Queen), and it has 
declared by a majority of two to one for total 
prohibition. In Manitoba they have done better 
still—three to one—and in Prince Edward’s 
Island more than that. This is a very great 
encouragement to us, and I do not see why the 
amy people should be behind the State of 
ne. 


PROSPEROUS MAINE. 


I can ay that Maine, once the poorest State 
in the Union, is so solidly prosperous that 
one Sunday afternoon when I had the honour of 
preaching in an industrial town, and making an 
4 ee on behalf of a créche for the little neglected 
babies of the foreign population, that sermon, 
not preached to a fashionable class of people, 
brought in a collection of nearly £80. ‘rhis is 
only an example of the whole State of Maine ; 
you find there a solid prosperity which means 
that the working people can put their hands in 
their pockets and shame very many of us here 
to-night. I think that if prohibition can produce 
80 Eg & specimen of humanity as General 
Neal Dow, the sooner we improve our voices, 
our stature, and our brain-power the better. He 
looks as young to-day, in fact younger than a 

¢ many of our London dudes ever looked 
(laughter), and it is because he has touched the 
spring of perennial youth; and it seems to me 
that we teetotallers have a better chance to keep 
young in heart than the people who sip this 
dangerous poison. This meeting to-night is not 
only to send oungentulasany messages across the 
Atlantic, not only to make us feel the union 
there is between the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack, but to make us understand that the 
fight is thickening as it draws to aclose, and there 
is not room for one to slacken his last efforts. 
The enemy is organising its forces for this last 
battle. Can we not to-night enrol among our 
working members new men and women to whom 
God has given a holy inspiration? I have great 
pleasure in seconding the resolution for an address 
to General Dow.” 

Lady Henry Somerset: “It has been moved 
and seconded that the following address and 
cablegram be sent from this meeting to General 
Neal Dow : 


‘A representative audience crowding Exeter 
Hall, London, on the evening of March 20th, 1894, 
to celebrate the 90th birthday of General Neal 
Dow, of Portland, Maine, sends its reverent and 
affectionate greeting to the “ Father of Prohibition,” 
and the world’s veteran temperance chief. 

‘To-night “ the nations are praising him far off” 
who ote shiva sep phe on witnessing a 
womans heart break and a home's eclipse because 
of drink, “ With God’s help I will chaces | all this.” 

‘We are profoundly grateful for a character that 
illustrates a spotless purity of life, for a career 


Oe 
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of General Neal Dow, and the idea of holding 
this celebration came fromher. She is a leader 
among the women not only of America, but of 
the world for Prohibition and Home Protection 
—Miss Frances E. Willard. 
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the emancipation of the slave, the cause 

cee ciutinecschs the enfranchisement of women, 
and for the courage that ‘dared to be in the right 
ith two or three,” and held stedfastly on its way 
till crowned by the action of that great majority 
which gave constitutional prohibition to the State 


we Maine. — MISS F. E, WILLARD. 
t your ninety beneficent years may ; sa. 66 
f ada age or dred, and that you may tarry Miss Witiarp said : ‘Lady Henry, General 


Sir Wilfrid, and General J. H. Raper, let me 
serve notice upon you each and all that you 
must live to be ninety years young, and then we 
will make the welkin ring on the other side for 
‘ou, as you have made it ring to-night for our 
ero. dod bless him; he is our temperance 
‘gem of purest ray serene.’ Daniel Webster 
said, ‘ Thank God, I too am an American,’ and 
to-night youcannot wonder if I echothat patriotic 
sentiment. I have been saying to myself as I 
looked at that spirited portrait of Neal Dow py 
Brother Benn, ‘Oh, that those lips 

!’ If he were here to-night he would 
probably have made a curious’ statement to you, 
which I will make instead. Perhaps you have 
heard already the Yankee version of ‘The House 
that Jack built ;’ it is to be found in prohibition 
text-books, and is to this effect. (Please note 
that it applies to the stronger half of humanity, 
for in my country as in yours, men are the 
powers that be, and women are the powers that 
ought to be.) 


‘ This is the Government that Uncle Sam built. 

‘These are the two political parties that conduct 
the Government that Uncle Sam built. 

‘ These are the caucuses that control the political 
parties that conduct the Government that Uncle 
Sam built. 

‘These are the saloons that control the caucuses 
that control the political parties that conduct the 
Government that Uncle Sam built. 

‘These are the breweries that own the saloons 
that control the caucnses that control the political 
parties that conduct the Government that Uncle 
Sam built. 

‘ These are the English syndicates that own the 
breweries that own the saloons that control the 
caucuses that control the political parties that con- 
duct the Government that Uncle Sam built.’ 


NEAL DOW'S WORK. 


Hence I stand before you very much at home, 
for from this point of view I am in my own 
territory as a British subject. You need not 
laugh. There is a great deal more truth than 
poetry in the political situation I have described, 
and we shall never control the liquor traffic till 
women vote—so says Neal Dow, and so say I! 
Now a word further, to correct that charming 
and attractive temperance speaker, Mr. Raper. 
He is mistaken about the origin of our great 
national festival. We donot have Thanksgiving 
Day because we are glad to be quit of England, 
but because in the early days of our Pilgrim 
Fathers, when they were starving almost, they 
discerned the white sails of a ship from the 
dear old land, loaded with flour for them. That 
was an everlasting sort of reciprocity treaty, and 
means ‘ peace with honour’ between us Anglo- 
Saxons for ever and a day. Now.as to General 
Neal Dow's work. Whenever you hear the ques- 
tion, ‘Does Prohibition prohibit?’ I hope you 
will turn round and say, ‘Does education 
educate? Did emancipation emancipate? Does 
Christianity Christianise?’ If you ask these 
questions the answer will be ‘O, we don’t expect 
immediate and perfect results. We give these 
mighty movements all the time there is—they 
have the ages for their own.’ Very well, that’s 
just what we say. Prohibition is just and rea- 
sonable, but to show its ripest fruits it must have 
time, and to that end, Sir Wilfrid, we want the 
time to begin right away with the Direct Veto 
Bill! I read of onewho rose, and I pray that it will 
be proved that he rose to the occasion, and that 
to brary the liquor traffic in England was one of 
his wonderful works. Dear friends, as I sat here 
I said to myself, ‘If I never tried to be good in 
my life before, I will try to be good after 
to-night.’ ‘A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches '"—that’s a grand text, and this 
meeting is the most eloquent of sermons. I have 
been thinking about the human brain, that white 
blossom of eternity, shut away in the dark crypt 
of the skull ; about its petals of thought ; its 
fragrance of imagination ; its glow of faith: the 
temperance cause is organised to protect and 


til the mother country shall enable her 
hati geen the liquor traffic under the ban of law, 
Lt make home protection the watchword of her 
olitice. We feel sure that no birthday hae ever 
been so univerrally observed, with: ut distinction of 
nation, sect, or party, and we argue from this indica- 
tion of the cosmopolitan character of the temper- 
ance reform its u' versal conquest when the race 
of childhood has grown. 


CABLE TO THE GENERAL. 


% am.—The mighty throng gathered in 
Corer Gall crowns on aineky noble years with 
love and gratitade, for you can truly say: 

« When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and 
when tne eye saw me, it pave witness to me: 

“ Because I delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherle-s, and him that had nore to belp him. 

“ The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me: and I caused the widow's heart to 

/ sing for joy. ; 

“T put on righteousness, and it clothed me: my 
judgment was as a rove and a diadem. 

“TI was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame. 

‘I was father to the poor : and the cause which I 
knew not I searched out.”—Job xxix. 11-16.’” 


Lady Henry Somerset: ‘Those who are in 
favour of the resolution that has been proposed 
and seconded, that this address and cablegram be 
sent to General Neal Dow, will kindly signify 
the same by a rising vote.” (Carried unani- 
mously.) 

Lady Henry Somerset stated that the text of 
the congratulatory address would be telegraphed 
to the whole of the American press from New 
York to San Francisco by the American Asso- 
ciated Press, and that a telegram from General 
Neal Dow might be expected before the close of 
the meeting. The American Press, through 
Reuter’s, would send reports of the American 
meetings to the press of Great Britain. 

The “‘ Hallelujah’’ chorus was next rendered 
by the choir, when Lady Henry said it was fit- 
ting that the next speaker should be one who 
had been for many years bound by ties of warm 
friendship to the great leader whom they were 
there to honour. She was glad to call on the 
veteran speaker and temperance worker, Mr. 
J. H. Raper. 


vw 


MR. J. H. RAPER. 


Mr. J. H. Raper: “ Ladies and gentlemen,— 
While we are holding this meeting hundreds of 
meetings are being held all over our own country 
to bring into bold relief this mighty idea of 
Prohibition, It has been my very great privilege 
to have been intimately acquainted with General 
Dow for nearly forty years. During his visits to 
this country it fell to my lot to be with him 
more than any one else. I venture to say that I 
have heard him speak more frequently than any 
one in Europe, and therefore travelling thou- 
sands of miles with him, staying together in the 
same hospitable mansions, I found him a man so 
frank and free and faithful in every sense of the 
word that I know few, if any, to equal him. 
The feature that I noticed in him particularly, 
was his intense citizenship. He was a Christian, 
a beloved husband and father, a merchant 
universally trusted, but above that he was a great 
citizen, and he felt as he walked the streets of 
Portland he had a responsibility to his fellow- 
townsmen.” Mr. Raper then gave some of his 
inimitable illustrations from personal observa- 
tions that in Maine Prohibition does Prohibit. 


Lady Henry Somerset: ‘I have now the 
pleasure of calling on one to speak who comes to 
us from that country across the Atlantic, whose 
hero weare honouring this evening. Something 
has been said as to the citizenship or the feeling 
of citizenship among the men in America. What- 
ever the men may be, there is no question as to 
the true citizenship of the women, and I feel that 
this great meeting owes a debt of gratitude to 
the President of the World’s W.C.T.U., because 
we are here gathered to celebrate the birthday | 


J 


poe that bright consummate flower of fate, 


apes a deer, and men of most brain grow dizzy 
rst. 
Charta of humanity. Here on the wall are Neal 
Dow’s golden words, almost the same that 
Herbert Gladstone uttered in a political speech 
within a week; he said that if the Christian 
Church would stand in its lot and place, illustra- 
ting to the 
applied, we 
Local Veto Bill, and I, when I read that I said 
in my breast, ‘ The son is like the father, that is 
an echo of the Grand Old Man!’ 
fanaticisms of yesterday are the reforms of 
to-day and the splendid victories of to-morrow. 
We are here with our faces set toward the light 
of a new future. 
our Havelock of the American army, General 
had |O. O. Howard, when he visited Atlanta, 
Georgia, during the war? He addressed an 
immense crowd of newly liberated slaves, and in 
closin 
shall 
soon see, as I am to take the train at the close of 
this meeting for New York ?’ Whereupon alittle 
coloured boy near the platform took off his worn 
cap, and waving it round his head, cried out in 
his clear, inspiring tones, ‘General, you tell ‘em 
we'es a risin’!’ 
one king by divine right, an 
humanity ; his empire is a clear brain, a stead 
hand, and conscience vital with the breath of 
God. Neal Dow, by his life helped everyone 
that lives to rise; he gave the whole power of 
his splendid Christian manhood to help that 
humanity to its feet that afterwards it ante 
its wings ” 


been sent to General Neal Dow from the follow- 
ing pieces where great gatherings are being held 
in 


Belfast, 
Reading, Stockport, 
Greenock. We have heard of thousands of 
meetings, convened in all parts of the world.” 


win,” by Hadley Watkins. 


am very 
to find that, contrary to my expectation, { am 
still in time to do my part of the work. 
first of all, to bear my personal testimony to the 


in his own country and in hisown city. There 
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or alcohol flies to the brain as a panther leaps 


The abstinence pledge is the Magna 


porns of this time Christianity 
ould soon see a victory for the 


The 


Have you heard the story of 


his speech, said with enthusiasm, ‘ What 
tell your Northern friends, whom I shall 


Yes, we are rising ; there is just 


that is king 


tind 


Lady Henry Somerser: “Telegrams have 


is honour: Birkenhead, Poole, Dublin, 
Doncaster, Frome, Clacton-on-Sea, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 


The choir next sang “In the ’nineties we shall 


MR. PRICE HUGHES, 


Huau Price Huaues said: ‘I 
sorry to be so late, but I am delighted 


The Rev. 


I have, 


wonderful results of General Neal Dow’s work 


are a number of liquor-loving Englishmen 
across the Atlantic who say it is a failure. [ 
have been to Portland and can testify from 
what I myself witnessed that Prohibition is not 
a dead letter there. Secondly, I have much 
pleasure in moving this resolution : ‘ That this 
meeting, rejoicing in the vast progress and 
advanced position of the movement for the 
legislative suppression of the liquor traffic, 
expresses its deep satisfaction at the determina- 
tion of Her Majesty's Government to re- 
introduce during the current Session of Parlia- 
ment Sir William Harcourt’s Liquor Traftic 
(Local Control) Bill. And this meeting calls 
upon the Government vigorously to press that 
measure forward ; and upon Parliament to pass 
it through all its stages into law ; and also 
urges Temperance reformers of every section to 
use all possible means to secure its enactment, 
application, and enforcement.’ I think that all 
good citizens in this country have at this 
moment no higher public duty than to support 
with might and main Sir William Harcourt’s 
Bill.” 

Mr. Wixson, M.P., seconded the resolution, 
after which the choir sang ‘“ A Sony for 
workers.” 

Votes of thanks were proposed by the Hon. 
and Rev. Canon Lenn, M.A., and Mr. J, 
Wititams Benny, L.C.C., M P., and the meeting 
closed by the audience singing ‘‘ Brave Neal 
Dow,” to the tune of ‘ Auld Lang Syne ” (com- 
posed by H. 8. Sutton, Editor of the Alliance 
News), and the Temperance Doxology -- 


Praise God from whom all blessings tlw, 
Praise Him who saves from sin and wee, 
Praise Him who leads the Temperauce host, 
Praise I'ather, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


we tee ee ee 
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Geological Museum in which the paper was read. 
As Mr. Booth said, it justifies the public feeling 
on the matter which resulted in the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission. Social con- 
ditions which have such results are self-con- 
demned, and the social reformer will never want 
work while those conditions last. Lord Rose- 
bery, therefore, need not fear a large addition 
to the class of “satisfied reformers” whom, in 
his speech at St. James’s Hall, he rightly called 
“derelict perils ” and “ dangerous beings.” 


In Lord Rosebery’s great speech, delivered in 
St. James’s Hall, he alluded to male and 
female correspondents connected with the 
Labour Bureau. We are glad to know that 
the Education Office now sends out special 
instructions that the expression “male and 
female teachers” is not “up to date,” but the 
words “ men and women” are to be substituted. 
The surprising fact is that any other expression 
should ever have been used by sane beings in 
respect to fitting survivals of creation’s realm. 


We are sorry that England’s Grand Old 
Man has not put the capstone on his edifice 
of noble work by endorsing the enfranchisement 
of women, but we are not without hope that 
he may yet do this. We commend him to those 
bright spirits among reformers who have access 
to him, and whose “ sweet reasonableness ” may 
yet reach the inner consciousness of that great 
and noble mind, which had it not come so early 
on the stage would, we are confident, have 
illustrated all the generous activities of a 
“knight of the new chivalry.” 


Fathers and the forefathers of the coloured 
population of America landed on the continent 
within a short time of each other, and the one 
race having regained its freedom has now to be 
reckoned with as an important factor in American 
life. It appears that while in 1860 there were 
4,441,830 negroes in the States, in 1890 there 
were 7,470,040. In 1860 there were practically 
no schools or colleges for them, but in 1892 
there were 1,309,251 negroes in the public 
schools, 11,885 in secondary schools, 8,396 in 
colleges and universities, and in all a total of 
1,340,705 in various educational institutions. 
In Mr. Washington’s institute at Tuskegee the 
work is organised on three lines, which might 
well be followed elsewhere, indicated by the 
words, “‘ hand, head, and heart.” Mr. Washington 
admitted that the saddest blight left upon the 
coloured people by slavery was the moral blight ; 
but they are steadily combining their religion 
with their morals. ‘I'he coloured churches have 
22,153 edifices, with a seating capacity of 
6,000,000. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


With the death of Louis Kossuth another of 
the makers of modern Europe passes away. He 
was the last of four men—Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
and Cavour—whose names have ever had a 
fascination. He placed an ideal before him and 
pursued it all his life. He dreamed of a free, 
separate Hungary, and would not lessen his ideal 
by compromise. He was a fine example of the man 
who had what Matthew Arnold called “a clear 


A correspondent writes to point out that Sir 
Benjamin Richardson was not quite the first 
medical man who publicly advocated total 
abstinence. Dr. Barnes Grindrod made a tour 
round many English towns before 1850, advoca- 
ting temperance. To him was awarded the £100 
prize by the New British and Foreign Temper- 
ance Society for the best essay on temperance. 
His book was called “ Bacchus, an essay on the 
nature, causes, effects, and cure of intemperance.” 

* * 

The annual Amateur Art Exhibition for the 
benefit of East End charities will be held during 
the first week of May at the Imperial Institute. 
It promises to be of unusual interest this year, 
as, in addition to its ordinary exhibits, it will 
contain an extensive loan collection of pastel 
portraits and miniatures by John Russell. The 
artist, though a prolific producer, is known to 
the general public chiefly by the few examples 
exhibited some years ago at the Pastel Exhibi- 
tion held in the Grosvenor a Though 
now comparatively forgotten, Joha Russell was, 
in his time, quite an important personality. He 
was the son of a provincial bookseller, and born 
in 1744, so that he belongs to the generation 
intermediate between that of Reynolds and that 
of Lawrence. ‘The charitable societies to be 
benefited by the exhibition of his works are the 
Parochial Mission Women’s Fund, the East 
London Nursing Society, and the East-End 
Mothers’ Home. We are requested to state that 
intending exhibitors are invited to communicate 
with the honorary secretary, the Hon. Mrs. 
Stuart Wortley, 16, Clarges-street, Piccadilly. 

* * * 


') goal,” and who set himself to attain 
that goal with a resolution and persistency which 
will ever be memorable. One is not surprised 
to read ina letter from the convener of the 
first public meeting to express English sympathy 
with the Hungarian uprising in 1849, that 
Kossuth was a Protestant, a “ Protestant after 
the fashion of English Nonconformists and 
Scotch Presbyterians.” 


Mr. James Ashcroft Noble sends an interest- 
ing letter to the Chronicle in which he points 
out how words gradually lose their primary 
meaning, and, indeed, often represent the exact 
opposite to.that which they originally meant. He 
refers especially to the word “sentimental,” 
which in its earliest sense in Great Britain was 
not depreciatory but distinctly eulogistic. As 
that word has hopelessly lost its real meaning, 
Mr. Noble suggests the word “soulful” as a 
substitute. He also points out the change 
which has come over the word “ genteel” and 
the rapid change now affecting the use of the 
word * ccthodox.” This question of the right 
use of words is of vast importance. Endless 
controversies have been due to the wrong use 
of terms, or to two parties using the same word 
in a different sense. The man or woman who 
taints a word is guilty of a serious offence, and 
yet the offence was probably never more common 
than to-day. Language is the robe of our 
identity. 


The minutes of the evidence taken before the 
White Lead Committee of the Home Office have 
just been published, and area painful addition to 
the facts stated by Mrs, Amie Hicks in the inter- 
view which we publish to-day. For this is one 
of the trades which employs many women. Thein- 
quiries instituted by the Committee were made on 
the spot, and the membersof the Committee have 
visited every white lead factory in the kingdom. 
The evidence given points to the absolute neces- 
sity for prohibiting women’s labour in the more 
deadly departments of this industry. The 
children of the lead workers are often seized 
with convulsions and die soon after their birth. 
Health is wealth both to the individual and the 
State. If health cannot be nationalised it can 
at least be protected. We are therefore glad to 
learn that Mr. Asquith is about to appoint further 
factory inspectors, both men and women, and 
that the Factory Acts are to be amended. 


A woman, Mrs. G. O. Starr, known profes- 
sionally as Zazel, the human cannon ball, has 
invented a life-saving net now adopted by the 
Fire Brigade of New York City and other 
leading cities in America. Mrs. Starr says that 
fire blankets are not satisfactory, for they split 
with the force of the fall, but out of her life-long 
experience of jumping, diving, and landing in a 
net without injury, she has been able to evolve 
the spider-web net exactly on the plan of a huge 
round spider web, only that the meshes are close 
and each strand radiates from a common centre. 

* * * 

Mrs. Starr has the courage of her convictions, 
for she has already jumped into her net from a 
fifth storey window. Fourteen firemen below 
on the pavement held the circle of net-work, and 
the inventor landed in safety. Mrs. Starr gives 
in the Suz her rules for jumping safely, some of 
which are—“ Draw into the lungs as much air 
as possible ; hold the elbows close to the sides ; 
keep the head inclined forward ; use but little 
exertion ; spring lightly forward, not down- 
ward ; avoid swinging the arms or spreading the 
limLs when io the air; if the height causes 
hesitation do not look down.” Unlike most 
inventors, Mrs. Starr has not patented her net. 
She says it is for the good of humanity at large. 
She thinks two nets should bo in every large 
building where people live, and especially in the 
poor quarters, and that it should be a part of 
the equipment of every fire department. 


The Women Suffrage Convention assembled 
in Washington, headed by Susan B. Anthony— 
that noblest of veterans in the woman’s cause, 
who has given well nigh fifty years to the 
amelioration of the estate of women in the 
United States and other countries — were recently 
refused an audience in the White House. But 
the President’s wife had ample time to receive 
a deputation of Esquimaux, and to present each 
with a bouquet of flowers. We believe that 
Mrs, Cleveland, if left to the exercise of her own 
good judgment and good heart, would not have 
perpetrated such an ignorant indignity; but it 
is well known that President Cleveland holds 
strong views against what is called “the woman 
question.” The idea is always uppermost in 
our minds, What is the man’s record who thus 
opposes women ? and the answer in most cases, 
as in this one, is not far to seek. 


The figures quoted by Mr. Charles Booth in 
his interesting paper on “ Pauperism in London,” 
read before the Statistical Society last week, if 
clothed with flesh and blood are very appalling. 
He said that— 

“While only 5 per cent, of the population are 

paupers, taking all ages together, and not half of 
that proportion taking the active years of life alone, 
the rate is about 10 per cent. between 60 and 65, 
20 per cent. between G5 and 70, 30 per cent. between 
70 and 75, and not much less than 80 per cent. 
over 75.” 
Mr. Booth himself describes these figures as 
“very serious.” What they mean is that one 
out of every five men and women who have 
lived for sixty-five years have no place to rest in 
except a workhouse. 


An interview in the Daily Chronicle with 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, a young mulatto 
who established a training school for black 
people in the Southern States of America, gives 
some interesting figures with respect to the 
coloured race in that country. The Pilgrim 


Now, no one can contemplate that state of 
things with any degree of complacency, not even 
when sitting in the comfortable theatre of the 
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perience of the present session lost nothing by 
comparison with the previous classes of the other 
sex. He felt that part of the success of the 
session should be ascribed to the able assistance 
given by his demonstrator, Isabella Curr, to 
whom he had great pleasure in presenting a copy 
of Erichsen’s “‘ Surgery,” as a memento of her 
work. Dr. Graham Brown, lecturer on practice 
of medicine, ree that he had ie ne tis 
experience of women’s classes, but that durin: 
het present session he had been much slendk aa Ligon circular to teachers. 
with the great attention and care bestowed on Vauxhall Bri pedeler wry powers to rebuild 
their work by his class. If they performed their | ‘gir William Ropar sat el the Equali- 
work in life with equal success they would do | sation of Rates Bill will be introduced to-day. 
well. His medal was awarded to Margaret| At the National Conference of Friendly Societies 
Macnaughton with 86 per cent., and six other | a motion against contracting out was carried. 
students obtained honours. Mr. Cotterill,| The first of a series of five National Building 
lecturer on clinical surgery, then read the marks | Exhibitions has been inaugurated at Islington. 
awarded in his class to students of the Schvol, | The Second Chamber in Holland has been dis- 
and it was found that four had obtained first- | solved owing to the defeat of the Government. 
class honours, with marks varying from 94 to There was an immense congregation at St. Paul’s 
79 per cent. He remarked that he had had a for a service including Bach’s Passion 
great experience as a teacher, and that he : 
never previously had such excellent papers as he | |. i peril oorapggeedl aie that nptered er 
had received from women students this term. | jabour EGER AION © 
He had also been more than satisfied with their | “Mr. Charles Booth read a paper on “ The Statistics 
work in the wards, and must declare that he | of Pauperism in Old Age” before the Statistical 
found a distinct difference in their favour as | gociety. 
regards care and attention, when compared with | Rev. Thomas Spurgeon has been elected to 
male students. en ~ father as pastor of the Metropolitan 
* * * ‘abernacle. 

The Bien Social, a Belgian temperance paper, The chief of Sir Frederick Leighton’s pictures in 
for March, 1804, says: In the little town of ed brent ala ie a I a 
Lahne, in Silesia, the married women have, : 
during these last few weeks, formed socicties, ne Be acing te tee Pavesiiea azatoration Paty 
and stirred up the authorities to put an end to | excavate at Jerusalem. 
their husbands’ habit of passing the evening, and | he national flag is to be hoisted upon the 
even part of the night, in the public houses. At | Victoria Tower of the House of Commons during 
a meeting of Lihne ladies it was decided to send | the sitting of Parliament. 

a petition to the communal administration | The twenty-fifth annual session of the Grand 
demanding that all public houses should be | Lodge of England of the Good Templars was opened 
closed at 10 p.m. every day, including Sundays, | at Portsmouth on Monday, 
This step was most successful. At the ladies | _ Lord Rosebery was the recipient, at St. James's 
request, the communal administration closed all Hall, of a ote der reg a ig e the progres- 
the public houses in the town at 10 p.m., and the | sive, members of the London County Council on 
publicans were forbidden to sell liquor after Wednesday of last week. 

that time, even for consumption off the premises. 


It is reported that while a nurse was out with a 
The ladies were officially invited to make child in Kensington, the child was kidnapped by : 
known to the police any infraction of these 


lady and gentleman who alighted from a cab. 
orders. 


Concerning Women, 


Last week we went to press so early, and there 
was such a pressure on our columns, that we were 
obliged to omit inany items of interest. 

* * * 
largely attended meeting in support of a 
een for funds for the extension of 
Lad aret Hall, Oxford, was held at the 
eeidence of Lord Egerton of Tatton, at which 
there were present Rev. Dr. Talbot, Lord Cran- 
prook, Mr. A. J. Balfour, the Bishop of Ely, Sir 
James Paget, Mr.G. W.C. Russell. Rev. Dr. Talbot 
said that the success of the hall was due to its 
first principal, Miss Wordsworth. The hall had 
realised the hopes and intentions of the founders, 
and the fact that there was pressure on its space 
showed that it was appreciated. They wanted 
power to extend the hall. 
* * # 

The Earl of Cranbrook, in moving that the 
education of women was deserving of the support 
of English Churchmen, said that such education 
as was given at Oxford and Cambridge did not 
destroy the womanly character of women. Mr. 
A. J. Balfour said that he always regarded 
women’s colleges as simply the legitimate means 
of supplying a want which was most legitimately 
felt. iis universal experience of mankind had 
shown that education could never really be 
effectual for the great mass if it was conducted 
entirely by books, without some personal inter- 
course between the teacher and the taught. It 
was by means of these colleges that they could 
confer these advantages on women. 

* * * 


In the Ladies’ Column of the Weekly Sun, in 
her weekly article entitled ‘‘ Over the Teacups,”’ 
Lady A. announces that we shall see a tre- 
mendous outburst in cycling energy this summer, 
and women are sure to be swept into the cur- 
rent. It is certainly a most healthful and enjoy- 
able exercise, and if it only be the means of 
dragging our town-bred girls into the country on 
such days as they have leisure, it will have 
accomplished a great good. In the all-important 
matter of costume I have recently seen some 
cycling dresses which are very becoming in style, 
while not in any sense departing from the ortho- 
dox in manner. Curiously enough, my male 
cycling friends tell me that it is far safer to ride 
a bicycle than a tricycle. Iam always willin 
to believe experts, and if the case be at a 
parallel I can vouch for the fact that with a 
lively horse you are safer on his back than in a 
dog-cart behind him. 

+e * 

In the April number of the Young Woman, 
Miss Belloc writes on the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts. Miss Billington tells how girls may 
earn their living in the Civil Service. There is 
also a talk with Mrs. Jopling about art and 
matrimony, and Mrs. Esler’s usual bright chat 
with the girls. Four portraits are given of the 
wives of our leading preachers. 

* # * 


Rev. Brooke Lambert, writing to the Times on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants, says: “ That if 
there is one thing which the historian of the 
19th century will have to record it is the pre- 
valence of organised women’s work in the latter 
half of the century.’’ An interesting account is 
also given of the work of the Association, which 
was started in 1875. An urgent appeal is made 
for funds, which are much wanted. 

* % & 

The distribution of prizes for the winter 
session of the Edinburgh School of Medicine for 
Women was remarkable for the comments of 
the examiners. Miss Rainy presented the prizes. 
Dr. Aitken, lecturer on chemistry, said that in a 
long experience of teaching he had never had 
occasion to award a medal won with 100 per 
cent. of available marks. This, however, was 
the result attained by Margaret Brodie, and 
Gertrude Hutton and Harriet Bird had obtained 
respectively 85 and 80 per cent. He had never 
seen better work. Dr. Hardie, lecturer on 
anatomy, said that his examinations had been 
severe, and the results much above the average. 
The prize in the senior division had been won 
by Mildred Wallace with 90 per cent. He con- 
sidered the results extremely good, and his ex- 


SINCE OUR LAST. 


Kossuth has passed away at Turin. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone has been re-elected for 
West Leeds. 

Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen died somewhat suddenly 
at Kirkley Cliff, Lowestoft. 

A fire in Clerkenwell, due to the upsetting of a 
paraffin-lamp, caused five deaths. 

The London Clerical and Lay Union approve; of 


policeman pursued the fugitives and captured 
them. 

The twenty-fifth annual conference of the 
National Union of Teachers was opened at the 
New Examination Schools, Oxford. Dr. Boyd, the 
Vice-Chancellor, welcomed the conference, and 
conferred an hon. M.A. upon Mr. EK. Gray, the 
president. 

The men and women in one of the Islington 
Workhouses have petitioned the Local Government 
Board to know why they cannot have fresh instead 
of tinned meat for Sundays, as they do in another 
Union in the same parish. The resalt is that their 
request is granted. 


* * * 


The Women’s Progressive Society announce 
that on the 17th of April there will be held, 
under the auspices of the Society, a social meeting 
at which dresses for the forthcoming season will 
be exhibited. The principles which the various 
exhibits are to demonstrate will be as follows :— 
1. Grace, ease, suitability. 2. Abolition of the 
artificial waist. 3. Maximumof warmth, minimum 
weight. 4. Economy. 5. Health. 6. Utilit 
The types of dresses to be shown will include 
indoor, walking, visiting, evening, office, and 
cycling clothes. There will be nothing expensive 
or outré, but the kind of garments required and 
worn by ordinary women with ordinary length of 
purse, and ordinary tastes for inexpensive and 
pretty-looking gowns. All particulars respecting 
cards of invitation or regulations for exhibits are 
to be obtained from Miss Ada Waters, 97, West- 
bourne Grove, W. 


— 
—_—<<$—<${— 


Mrs. Fawcett gave an address last weck on 
Women's Suffrage to the ‘‘Cemented Bricks.” 
She said that they wished to get the suffrage 
appeal presented by the time the Registration 
Bill was introduced. She thought they could 
count on 100,000 signatures. The want of the 
vote was at the bottom of the neglect and dis- 
regard by Parliament of women’s interests. 


* * * 


* * 


The announcement of the Polyglot Petition 
World Trip that has been generally made within 
the past few weeks has in it nothing new or 
surprising to the White Ribbon women who 
have been working for years on the petition, and 
who have been cognisant of every step of its 
progress ; indeed, they can say with more 
emphasis than any other class of people in 
Christendom, ‘all of which I saw, and part of 
which I was.” The date of starting on the 
expedition is still a ‘floating figure,” as our 
President has called it. If everything seemed 
favourableit was proposed tosail nextautumn, but 
Dr. Lunn, of London, to whom the details of the 
enterprise have been entrusted, asks for a longer 
time. He says it took him fifteen months to 
arrange the great and successful trip to 
Palestine that has been carried out this winter, 
and he thinks it will be important to leave the 
question of the exact date open for some time 
yet, owing to the minutie of plans which are 
involved in an expedition so extensive, and 
which includes a journey to countries not 
frequented by the typical caravan of tourists. 


Lady Harberton, in the Gentlewomun, speaking 
of a recent editorial in this journal, ‘* Why not 
Honours for Women?” says that the present 
denial of any honours or titles to women as a 
token of the recognition of the benefit their 
work may have conferred on the community, 
probably arises from the peculiar point of view 
from which many men would appear to regard 
women. 

+ * * 

Lady Henry Somerset has gone to Paris with 
her son, Mr. Henry Somers Somerset, for the 
Easter holidays. Miss Willard and Miss Anna 
Gordon have gone to Berlin to visit Mrs. Mary 
Bannister Willard, fouuder of the American 
Home School for young women at the German 
capital. They will all return within ten days to 
resume their work for the good cause to which 
they devote their lives. All their friends will 
be glad to hear of this well-earned holiday. 
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THE WOMEN IN 
PARK: 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 

MRS. AMIE HICKS. 
At the demonstration in Hyde Park in favour 
of the Employers’ Liability Bill, Miss F. Hicks, 
of the Tailoresses’ Union and daughter of Mrs. 
Amie Hicks, declared that 

A very large class of women workers throughout 
the country unorganised had no direct repre- 
sentation at the demonstration, but from the very 

us nature of the occupations many of them 
were engeged in, they specially needed the protection 
of this . 

As a result, there was only one woman speaker 
at the demonstration, and to find out some 
reason for this, and particulars of Miss Hicks’ 
statement, I sought an interview with Mrs. 
Hicks. Mrs. Hicks’ strong face is a study 
which tells of much stress and storm. She is 
the child of a Chartist, and learned her ideas of 
social right and wrong from her father’s mother, 
who caught glimpses of a happier state in days 

_when that seemed a wild dream. She has spent 
some years of her life in Auckland, New Zealand, 
and is now working hard to form women’s trades 
unions. 

“ How is it,” I said, “that your Rope-makers’ 
Union was not represented in the Park?” 

‘The conveners of the meeting wished it to 
be strictly representative of the Trades Unions. 
But our Union is not represented on the London 
Trades Council. For six months I did represent 
the Union on the Council, but it was afterwards 
decided that I was not qualified to sit because 
I had not worked in the trade in England. 
As the women in the Union have not the 
necessary time to attend Council meetings, our 
Union is now unrepresented on the London Trades 
Council. I was the first woman to sit on any 
Trades Council, and my daughter, who repre- 
sents the Tailoresses, is at present the only 
woman representative on the London Trades 
Council. Under these circumstances, my 
daughter spoke for women generally, in and out 
of trades unions.” 

“‘ How many women’s trades unions are there 
in London?” 

“Only four: the Rope-makers’, Tailoresses’, 
Matchmakers’ and Box-makers’. The Book- 
folders havea union, but it is, I think, more of a 
benefit society than a trades union.” 

“And in other parts of England are there 
many women’s unions ? ” 

“Not many. The weavers have a good union, 
but it is made up of men and women, and it is 
the one trade where the women get the same 
wages as men.” 

MIXED UNIONS. 


“Do you believe in mixed unions ? ” 

“ Yes; where men and women are engaged in 
the same trade they ought to have the same 
union demanding the same wages for the same 
work. It would, however, be better for the 
women to have a separate branch, but it ought 
to be associated with the men’s branch. There 
are so many branches of work which women do 
and men do not do, that it would simplify 
matters to have the two branches in one union. 

“Just recently my daughter was down in 
Northampton. ‘The furriers there had a dispute. 
Twenty women who had spoken on behalf of the 
rest had been dismissed All the women then 
turned out ana aemanaed the reinstatement of 
the twenty. The question is not quite settled 
yet, but the women are now under the protection 
of the Boot-makers’ Union, which has promised 
to look after them. It is out of incidents of 
that kind that we form trades unions among 
women. There are generally two or three lead- 
ing spirits in a group of women like this, and if 
we can get hold of them we are able to do some- 


HYDE 


thing with the rest. But for the bettering of of is 
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the condition of women we look to legislation. 
We want to get them more time, and so 
gradually teach them that it is by combination 
that they can improve their condition. But 
this is often disheartening work, because the 
women are not awake to their interests. 

“ In one of the boot factories in Leicester, for 
instance, the men were willing to take the 
women into their union, but the women have 
not agreed to that, for they fear the men want 
to put them out of the trade altogether. But 
the fact that in this factory the women have to 
pay 2s. 6d. for the use of steam, which the men 
do not and would not pay, shows that they need 
organisation. Besides having to pay the 2s. 6d. 
for steam, they get lower wages than the men. 
The men have promised to fight this point for 
them if they will join their union, but at 
present the women will not agree.” 

THE NEED FOR LEGISLATION. 

‘“‘ What are the trades in which women are em- 
ployed, and to which your daughter referred as 
needing the Employers’ Liability Act ?” 

‘In almost all trades women use machinery, 
and where machinery is used, there it is sorely 
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needed. In our own trade—ropemaking— 
the women are working with machinery the 
whole time. ‘The fur pullers and cleaners and 
the boot-makers all use machinery. The wages 
of there women are so low that they cannot 
afford to run any risk in organising themselves 
or claiming compensation for injuries. The 
men have higher wages, and are better able to 
fight. Employers, however, do all they can to 
keep the women unorganised. They terrorise 
them—I deliberately say that the majority of 
employers object to their women becoming 
members of the trades unions, Again and again 
in the trades where women are using machinery 
employers say that they will sack every woman 
working for them if they join unions, These 
threats add greatly to the difficulty of organising 
the women.” 

“Tell me about the injuries to which these 
women are exposed and for which they could 
claim compensation under a Liability Act.” 

“Yes, I will ; but remember it is not compen- 
sation we want, it is protection from injury. 
Nothing car compensate for the loss of eny limb. 
Many of the women I know have lost one or 
more fingers, and almost cease to think anything 
of it. A girl working at Bow was struck by a 
flying bolt. That did not of itself cause serious 
injury, but she was in astate of semi-starvation, 
owing to want of work, and the fright caused 
her to faint. She was placed by her machine, 
left there for a time, and after recovering some- 
what was taken into the manager’s room. She 
was left there for a little time and suddenly 
died. Of course, no compensation could be 
claimed for her relatives, but what I complain 


the inhumanity of the treatment, Another 
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woman fractured her arm in two places. She 
was kept about the firm earning a shilling or 
two, but her wages were stopped from the 
hour of the accident. The accident was caused 
because there was not sufficient room between 
the machines. It was not her own machine 
which injured her, but that of her neighbour. As 
I have said, I have often come across women 
with their fingers injured or their thumbs torn, 
but in no case have I come across one who has 
been compensated. Some of the accidents are 
caused by the machinery being unguarded, but 
it has no business to be unguarded. 

“Some of the injuries are injuries to health, 
which are equally serious. The first thing we 
do when trying to organise women is to send 
down the factory inspector. This was the case 
in a box-making factory. The result of the 
inspector's visit was that the whole place had 
to be reconstructed. We want more inspectors, 
more efficient inspection, and we want an 
Employers’ Liability Bill.” 

“Some have queried whether women would 
come under the recent Employers’ Liability Bill.” 

‘The Bill made no distinction between men 
and women, and that is the reason why we were 
so eager to have it passed, and why we are so 
eager to have it reintroduced. As long as they 
were ‘workers’ they were to be guarded.” 

“To what do you look for improvement in 
the condition of working women ? ” 

“It is difficult to know. We have our 
Women’s Trade Union Association, which has 
done good work, but is almost at a standstill 
for want of funds, but so many women have 
got the idea that things have to be put up with, 
and that it is hopeless to resist them, that we 
find it is the greatest difficulty possible to put 
some feeling of life and hope into the women 
and to rouse them from the hopelessness and 
despair of their condition.” 


WOMEN AS WORKERS. 

“Tn an interview in last night’s Westminster 
Gazette, a Scotch printer said that women after 
their apprenticeship in his trade were not equal 
to men, because their attention began to be 


diverted by thoughts of marriage. Do you 
think that is true ?” 
‘“‘ T think that feeling is dying out. Women 


are beginning to recognise that they are in the 
labour market, and that they are there to stay, 
and it will be much better for society when 
that fact is fully recognised. It is a certainty 
that all women will not marry, and even after 
marriage many women have to enter the labour 
market again, for many men do not earn 
sufficient to maintain a household and the 
woman is forced to work. She may be deserted, 
too, or her husband may die, or be disabled by 
illness, and unless the woman is a competent 
worker the situation is very serious.” 


TRAINED NURSE GIRLS. 

“ T think that the Technical Education Board 
should take up the education of young girls as 
they do of boys. One thing wanted very much is 
a certificated class of nurses—nurses for children. 
There should be classes established for the 
training of such, and two grades of certificates 
should be granted—the elementary grade, which 
would qualify a girl to act as assistant nurse ; and 
full certificates, which would qualify a girl to act 
as a responsible nurse, able to take care of a 
child from its birth. That would raise the 
standard of girls’ and women’s work. Such a 
suggestion was made to the Technical Education 
Board by my daughter; whether it will be 
carried out I do not know. It would be a good 
thing for everyone cortcerned; for children, and 
for the upper and middle classes, who mostly 
employ nursemaids. It would also be a good 
thing for the girls themselves, and would give 
them a standing above other girls and gain them 
better wages.” Percy L. Parker. 


—S 


March 29, 1891. 


WANTED—SYMPATHY.*® 


BY CANON SCOTT HOLLAND, 


ENGLISHMEN move about among even their 
own fellow-Christians abroad without a touch 
of brotherly sympathy. Their religious prac- 
tices are, to him, only odd and silly and in- 
comprehensible. He comes home and talks of 
Southern or Eastern Christians, and of what he 
saw them doing in their churches, exactly as if 
they were some curious heathen. It never 
seems to strike him that they in their way, 
and he in his, are both seeking pardon for their 
sins and comfort in their pain from the same 
Lord Jesus; and that their way may have been 
quite as good and real and effectual for them as 
his own for him. He never seems to feel an 
impulse to kneel down by their side and let his 
prayers mingle with theirs in a common fellow- 
ship, as knit into one Body, as partakers of one 
Bread. 
HUMAN, THEREFORE SACRED. 

The Acts has much to teach us yet if it shows 
us how terribly a mere difference of rece or of 
national habit can split into fragments the 
catholic Church of Christ. And, coming one 
step nearer yet to our own selves, is it abroad 
only that we have much to learn? How about 
whole classes of men, shut off one from another 
by divergence of customs and manners and 
meats and drinks? So hard it is to believe, 
not only that we ought to be kind and charit- 
able to those not of our class, but that their 
ways of thinking, their wants, desires, aspira- 
tions, likings, count for as much as ours, are 
equally real with ours, and deserve equal con- 
sideration, and are quite as likely to be right. 
That is what we cannot believe; that is what it 
takes a positive effort on our part to allow. 
And it is that effort which Christ calls upon us, 
and enables us, to make. He endows all that 
is human with worth, with sanctity. He com- 
pels us to accept the vast variety of ways by 
which human nature may choose to express 
itself. He justifies us in our own, but forbids 
us to override or to condemn any different in- 
stincts equally natural in others. He will, in 
His grace, draw class to class according to the 
measure with which he inspires each class to 
give equal respect to the others, each to honour 
the other, not to patronise it, to learn from it 
quite as much as to instruct and improve it. 


INTOLERANCE. 

And it is the same with individuals of a 
different type from ourselves. How harsh, how 
intolerant, our judgments on character and on 
habits which happen to be the opposite of our 
own! The man of strong common-sense cannot 
stand the man of imaginative emotion. The 
man of action despises thoroughly the man of 
thought. The man gifted with vigorous self- 
control has no mercy on that other, sensitive 
and unstrung, who is tossed hither and thither 
by gusty passion. ‘‘ Why does he not do as I 
do?” that is the relentless comment on it all. 
“Tnever make such an idiot of myself—why 
should he?” “I never find any difficulty in 
doing what he dreads and shrinks from.” “TI 
never have such sickly fancies or such out- 
landish cravings.” Exactly! You never have 
these; therefore you never can feel his difti- 
culties or measure his temptations, and there- 
fore you cannot enter into his case or give him 
sympathy. You are helplessly, cruelly outside 
all his anguish. If only you would not judge 
everybody by yourself! If you would try to 
believe in the value and in the reality of others 
utterly unlike yourself, of others whose ways 
seem to you contemptible and ridiculous! If 
only you would say, “ He is my brother, and 
that nature, that character of his which is to 
me so unintelligible, so perverse, so unattractive 


* From Canon Scott Holland’s “‘ God’s City.” 
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is dear to Jesus Christ, who died for him—just 
as dear as my own! That man there who 
offends my taste, who seems to be so vulgar, 
who breaks all the conventional decencies which 
make life run smoothly and pleasantly—well, 
Jesus wears him on His heart, Jesus cares for 
him as for me! That commonplace person who 
annoys me so by dulness, by stupidity, by 
irritating manners, is yet of the same Body: we 
are members one of another; for in Jesus Christ 
‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian nor 
Scythian, bond nor free.’ In Him there is no 
dull or clever, high or low, classes or masses, 
No distinction of persons. ll are one thing in 
Christ Jesus.” 
HOW TO MAKE “ GOD's CITY.” 

Christ Jesus! There is the only force which 
can overleap the barriers of our narrow con- 
ventions, our social prejudices, our personal 
dislikes. If only we could put this force to 
fuller use, how much happier this world might 
be! How much kinder and sweeter this great 
city of ours! We might even now do much to 
make it so if only we, in this church to-day, 
were resolved each to care for, to appreciate, at 
least one person whose character we instinctively 
dislike, whose manners naturally repel us, in the 
Name, in the grace of Jesus Christ, Who, 
though we could not be pleasing in His sight, 
yet loved us, and gave Himself for us. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 


“THE GREATER GLORY: 

A Srory or Hicu Lire.” * 
PART I. 
Trere is perhaps nothing of more living 
interest to the student of social problems than 
an occasional perusal of the contemporary 
writings of foreign novelists and- dramatists. 
Reading them we see humanity from a new 
angle of vision, and insular pride, prejudice, and 
priggishness vanish from view, as gazing down 
the long perspective we see other nationalities 
under different outward manifestations, and at 
varying stages of progress, all engaged in the 
same upward struggle towards a true and noble 
life. 

The intellectual, yet immobile character of 
the Slav engaged in their mighty struggles may 
be well nigh too profound for the Saxon brain 
to follow, even when the searchlight of 
interpretation is cast upon them by a Tolstoi, or 
a Turgenieff, while the vague, weird, intensity 
of an Ibsen or a Bjornson tends to appal us as 
we try to follow them up the jagged peaks and 
down into the obscure clifts of Scandinavian 
character; but when we come to the study of 
men and women in Holland, our old Deutsch 
affinities stand us in good stead, and we recognise 
in the modern Dutchmen and Dutchwomen 
personalities after our own hearts, towards 
whom we cherish an even cousinly affection. We 
long all the time to see them a little less stolid, 
more quick to march along the path of progress ; 
and realizing this we in our turn infer how we 
Saxons may appear to the more mobile and 
versatile Celt, and we grow less censorious over 
their impetuosities or wild flights of imagination. 
To 

MAARTEN MAARTENS 


(the pseudonym under which the popular Dutch 
novelist prefers to veil his identity) we owe our 
most genial introduction to the people of Holland, 
and in his “Sin of Joost Avelingh,” “God's 
Fool,” “An Old Maid’s Love,” have felt the 
throbbing pulse of noble hearts striving to do 
the right and break through the hard shell 
of stereotyped conventionalities and  society- 


* “The Greater Glory,” by Maarten Maartens, 
London, Richard Bentley and Son. 
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sanctioned evils, The woman question, and 
indeed all social questions, have been touched 


upon by this novelist with firm yet delicate 
hand, and now in 


“THE GREATER GLORY,” 


his story of high life, he tells us “a story of the 
life which is higher still.” In his “argument 
which none need read” he introduces us in 
allegory 

to him who was led from stately mansions and 
through t halls of mirth where there was 
drinking from emptiness and from hollowness was 
merriment, out by the wide portal. And she who 
was known by those who remained in the banquett 
house of dead souls as an “ Evil Angel of ) 
him forth” for any into the desert, into the place 
where no man cometh except she guide him thither. 
On the brink of that vast precipice they stood and 
waited, and he felt that destruction yawned below. 
“Leap!” she said... . And he lea And as he 
fell away into s he realised suddenly that there 
was no more falling, no height, nor depth, nor 
distance. There was nothing but the small round 
earth outside him, and around him God. 

The departure bell of an outlying Amsterdam 
railway station away in the desolate dyke rings, 
and as it does so it ushers into our presence the 
good genius of the plot. A very evil genius he, 
to all outward appearances a positive ogre, this 
atrophied relic of an ancient Dutch house, and 
his inward reality does not belie his outward- 
ness, Yet despite his lavish meannesses, his 
economical generosities, his hard self-centred 
nature, this Marquis de la Jolais-Farjolle de 
Saint-Leu becomes, all unknown to himself, the 
instrument for developing the character of the 
hero of the story, Reinout, and of the girl 
Wendela, who ultimately becomes the bride of 
his honest self-chosen poverty. 

The old Marquis, who would one moment 
deprive a hard-worked cabman of half his legal 
fare, the next buy up a whole railway compart- 
ment that he might travel in rigid seclusion, 
spends his last hours in buying up the estates of 
the impoverished high-born Rexelaers, in order 
to gratify his dying fancies; and so it happens 
that the true Rexelaer family is driven out of 
Deynum to make way for the upstart grandson 
of a frontier tavern-keeper, his Creole wife, and 
little son. But 

REINOUT 


was to be made, not marred, by all that seomed 

most untoward in his worldly surroundings. 

Furnished though he was by a strange tutor, 

M. de Souza, “ with enough arithmetic to reckon 

for number one,” with a knowledge of the 

Almanach de Gotha and the Paris Figaro ;” 

taught to fence by a mother, the Countess 

Margherita, who “ mortified him into efficiency 
by her successes,” and cried “ Never kill your 
man unless you want to,” as she leaped straight 
at the boy’s heart ; and guided in his reading by 
her who lay in a conservatory all day reading 
novels of the Catulle Mendés type and com- 
posing verses to her lovers, this lad kept a pure 
heart in a pure body. Taught “never to do 
anything mean to a woman” by a man who 
meant in his heart “except under the cloak 
of love,” and “never to do anything of which 
he need be ashamed” by a chevalier of an 
ancient réyime which held many foul things as. 
honourable, this noble, simple-hearted little lad 
accepted his teachings literally, imbibed only the 
good and rejected the evil, and even the words of 

the wicked old Belgian Marquis, uttered at an 

accidental mecting, made a lasting and beneficent 

impress upon his young mind, 

The result of this peculiar training was a little 
aristocrat, heart and soul, face and bearing, manners 
and speech; a boy of fourteen, with much of the 
profoundly ignorant “ knowledge of the world” of a 
roué, ancl no less of that unasked, good-natured pity 
for the vague millions outside its circle, which is 
built up on unwonted contempt. He was profoundly 


| ignorant of the real lights of life, standing as he 
| did, from childhood upwards, under the glare of its 
| wax candles, but he was eager, intuitively, to love, 


x 


Vat (tres. toe) ce 
m wi?) ar ’ 


Baroness began to tell the disconcerted priest 
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be of use by word ‘or deed, And he 


to , to But the old Baron longed for his own people, 
remeuieed the words o the Perna pers and braving the slights and sneers of his upstart 


far distance he caught the vague music of their | 8¥0cessors, he settles in the parsonage, and poor, 
meaning, like the roar of a slowly approaching | proud Wendela grows up outside what were 
tide.” once her parents’ own park gates, and drinks in 
Meantime the old impoverished Baron | knowledge as she may from the village school- 
Rexelaer and the White Baroness were living | master. 
together, with their young daughter, Wendela,| “Ipsa glorior infama”—glory in myshame—the 
in their ancestral halls, little knowing as they | old motto inscribed upon the shield of the once 
chatted in the candle light over their dinner | great Rexelaer family, is destined to gain a new 
table with the parish priest, Father Bulbius, that | and truer meaning, and dispossessed of his 
the distant screech of the railway engine was | lands and his proud position the old Baron finds 
the pitiless herald of their misfortunes, and that, | himself valued for his own intrinsic worth by 
even as the train drew up, out stepped the | his former tenants and dependants ; and while 
Marquis, who was to be the instrument of their | his rival is struggling up the steep ladder of 
humiliation. royal favour, tottering at every step, and 
Wendela is as lively as Reinout is grave; she | subject to snubs and disappointments at every 
is a deliciously humorous little maid, and one | round, those who have been humbled in the 
can well imagine her in that prim old house, | world’s eyes are growing rich in gentleness, fine- 
trying to be so properly proper, and in spite of | ness of feeling, and appreciation of the needs of 
herself, bubbling over with mirth at the most | others. If ever the emptiness of worldly 
inappropriate moments. Proud little aristocrat | ambition is made apparent it is to the Baron 
though she is, she finds her only opportunities | Hilarius, now controller of the Royal Household. 
for fun with Piet Poster and the other village | The king has had bad eggs for breakfast on two 
children, and on this eventful night, amidst all | occasions, and this titled servant is tremulous as 
the glitter of the lordly dinner table, all her | any kitchen scullion. For this honour he had 
quaint, irreverent, but honest, real child nature | cringed, and fawned, and lied, and yet how 
is unveiled, and she stands abashed before her | empty it all was; and, saddest thing of all, his 
lady mother and her spiritual adviser. “I don’t | own soul was so hollow that it failed to realise 
like priests,” she had said to herself in the | the meauness of these things. 
passage, as she ran past the arm proffered to| Gradually -he prospered. His great policy was 
lead her in to dinner. Her disgrace all came | never to feel kicked. And by dint of this he sidled 
about in this wise. It was because of the funny past better people, and even pushed in front of more 
little. cleanle ou Fathor Balbius’ fat doable chia powerful ones. The high and mighty began to 
Pap Se eS chin, | remember that his father had been one of them; 
which had resolved itself before her fascinated | for years they had only remembered to forget. He 
gaze into a miniature face, like the Father's, 


was admitted into the Royal Household before he 
which seemed to wink with each movement of | WS fifty. There was not a part of his body which 
his chin and frown with his frown. The 


the ground that there are not ‘men enough to 
go round,’ as a temporary and invalid argument 
where there are many sound ones. Asa matter 
of fact the preponderance of women in the 
United Kingdom is much exaggerated. The last 
census shows that in England and Wales, with a 
total population of 29,002,525 there is an excess 
of 896,723 females. This would give about 13 
to the dozen. But then many thousands of 
these females are wives whose husbands are 
abroad in the army, navy, and civil service, or 
on private business. Many thousands are girls 
whose future husbands are abroad in like pur- 
suits, and many thousands are old ladies who 
have buried their ‘share!’ Between the ages 
of twenty and thirty-five, when marriage is most 

eneral, the excess of women is but 3,695, and 
betweek the ages of twenty and twenty-five the 
excess is of 23,980 males over females! Women 
should ask for their freedom to develop on broad 
and true grounds, and noton atemporary and local 
discrepancy in the ratio of the sexes. Women 
nowadays choose to remain single because mar- 
riage is arranged so one-side » ae gives 80 
many advantages to the man ; because they 
are awaking to a nobler view of the relationship, 
and beginning to demand of men what men ask 
of them—a pure record. This few men are able 
to show. en remain single in many cases 
because the women they would wish to marry 
will not have them.” 


‘** WANTED, A [MANUAL.”’ 


Mr. H. J. Dillwyn, of Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., writes: Whoever may respond 
to Mise Lidgett’s demand, ‘ Wanted, a Manual,’ 
will find a model in the book entitled ‘Our 
Government,’ written by J. Macy, Professor of 
History and Political Science in Iowa College 
(Boston : Ginn and Co.) In it the relations of 
government to the individual, the incidence of 
government upon the citizen, and how our 

litical and governmental institutions have 
eet developed, are succinctly set forth. 

There is perhaps yet another book wanted for 
the young, one that will show by story and 
incident how government works. It should 
begin with Johnny being arrested by the police- 
man (the embodiment of government to the 
child), how he was tried, how punished. Johnny 
might be carried through all the phases of duty 
he owes as acitizen; and if this were written 
with spirited incidents the child would be 
carried on beds of ease, 8o to speak, along the 
royal road to knowledge, while the dramatic 
method of teaching would fasten the ideas upon 
his mind. 


WOMEN’S BENEFIT CLUBS. 


Miss B. A. Hill, of Beeralston, R.S.O., 
Devon, writes :—“ Seeing in the Woman’s 
Sicnat, Mrs. A. E.  Reid’s letter, re 
‘ Women’s Benefit Clubs,’ I think, as far as I 
have been able to find out, that the ‘ Rechabite’ 
ranks first. Of course, all must be abstainers. 
The tent may be for women only, or as is some. 
times better in villages, a mixed one of both 
menand women. The objects of the order are: 
Ist, to insure a sum payable on the death of a 
member ; 2nd, to insure a sum payable for 
funeral of member's wife, widow, or child ; 


was not blue from ill-treatment, there was not a 
corner of his soul which was not black with lyin; 

and licking, uncharitableness, unmanliness, an 

uncleanness; but he was a great man at last. Of 
course, he was an exception; it is said these are 
apt to prove the rule. 


that the village children in the gallery had taken 
to laughing while he preached. Then 


NAUGHTY LITTLE WENDELA 


nervously blurted out: “It is his Reverence’s own 
fault.” 
There was a general outcry. 
“‘Wendela, you forget yourself,” said the mother, 
1 


sharply. 

“ Wendela, little maiden, how do you mean?” 
asked the Baron. 

‘Shall I tell?” said the childout loud. She was 
looking at the pimple; and the pimple winked at 
her. ‘‘There’s a hole in the velvet cap his 
Reverence wears at sermon-time,” she continued, 
slowly, “and his Reverence’s hair sticks out in tufts. 
Sometimes they stick out in two tufts, and some- 
times in three. And the boys—bet.” 

The stress she laid upon the venerable title would 
have been unconscionably naughty, had the Baroness 
but believed it impossible. 

“Gracious Heavens!” ejaculated the shepherd of 
the school--“ children’s souls ! ” 

“‘ Marbles, and—lollipops—and things,” she went 
on hastily, now thoroughly frightened at her own 
audacity. “Last Sunday there was only one tuft, 
so none of the bets could count.” 

‘s But my dear little one,” said the Baron, mildly, 
‘“‘you cannot know these things. You must be 
making them up.” 

‘‘ Papa!” she flushed scarlet, “papa!” In the 
ensuing silence, she felt that any avowal would be 
preferable to the imputation of untruthfulness. 

-“-Piet Poster told me,” she murmured ,... But 
this was dreadful. Wendela darted from her chair. 
** T_T am afraid,” she explained in a great burst of 
tardy tears, “ there was just one little bet, papa, the 
Sunday before last—with Piet Poster.” 

‘‘ Leave the room,” cried her mother, with un- 
wonted acerbity. 

“ But I—I lost, mamma,” sobbed the culprit. “I 
hate priests,” she said to herself in the darkness of 
her own room. Somehow she laid the blame of the 
whole miserable business on Father Bulbius’ round, 
innocent head. 


As might be imagined, this thoroughly 
natural, strong, and original- minded child 
developed into a girl, who, above all other things, 
dared to think for herself. 

The old home sold, the trio wandered forth, «© A STUDY IN SCARLET.”’. 
and settled fora time in the city, where “all! A correspondent writes :— In your amusing 
the comforts of home” are offered at a sordid | article about Mrs. Lynn Lynton’s diatribes I 
boarding house. rather take exception to the plea for women on 


*,* This series of reviews will be continued by 
Lady Henry Somerset, who was too pressed with 
work to write the notice for this issue. 


Our Detter Bor. 


CHRIST AND TEMPERANCE. 


Mrs. Eva McKinnet writes :—‘‘To many 
people it has been a serious question how Christ 
could have directly countenanced a taste which 
has been a curse to thousands from the earliest 
times. The following is an attempt to answer 
this problem. One of Christ’s missions was to 
show us the ideal man, the self-controlled man, 
the man to whom all these things are nothing in 
themselves, for, as St. Paul says, ‘ neither if we 
eat not are we the worse, nor if we eat are we 
the better.’ None of these things are of con- 
sequence ; the vital point is only the question of 
the ‘ new creation’ in ourselves. We are told 
that to take any of those things is evil only ‘for 
that man who eateth with offence.’ It were idle rae : 
to ask in what could lie the offence of wine, or 3rc, for a sum payable in time of sickness, old 
of ought else of that nature, to Christ! So, | 48 Or accident ; Ath, for insuring medical aid, 
because this man, Jesus of Nazareth, was the | attendance, and medicine ; 5th, granting tem- 
Christ, he did not merely add more command- | Porary assistance to widows and children of 
ments to an already over-burdened people, but deceased members ; 6th, assisting members in 
left us a principle of love, which once possessed | distressed circumstances ; 7th, assisting mem- 
renders its possessor a law unto himself. A | bers when travelling in search of employment. 
principle of love, observe ; and what does St. As Hon. Secretary of a small mixed tent, I 
Paul say? ‘It is good not to eat flesh, nor | Shall be glad to give any information to anyone 
to drink wine, nor to do anything whereby thy | Who wishes it.’ 
brother stumbleth.’ ‘If because of meat thy 
brother is grieved thou walkest no longer in 
love.’ Love is the standard by which we are to 
measure our conduct in all things, and it was 
left to the Apostles to give those instructions 
which if followed, would prevent those who are 
strong making of themselves a ‘stumbling-block 
to the weak.’ ”’ 


The Spring Conference of the Scottish Chris- 
tian Union B.W.T.A. was held last week at 
Dundee. Over 100 delegates were present from 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, Mont- 
rose, Perth, St. Andrew’s, Inverness, and other 
towns. Mrs. Blaikie presided. Mrs. Kirk read 
a paper on the aims and objects of our Associa- 
tion, and.Miss White gave an address on ‘‘ What 
Isaw in Maine.” The Conference consisted of 
three meetings, held in the morning, at noon, 
| and night. 


> 
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more than the grant to the Board Schools), they 
were bound in the Codes and in Acts of Parliament 
to ask for thoroughly healthy buildings in which 
the education was carried on. That was only right 
and reasonable. After all, to meet these three or 
four millions, the voluntary subscribers only con- 
tributed three-quarters of a million. It was not 
therefore a great demand, in addition to that, to ask 
that they should keep the buildings in a thoroughly 
healthy state in the interests of the children and 
the nation. 


The waiters at the House of Commons are up 
in arms, owing to the complaints made by Mr. 
Cremer on the vexed question of tipping. If 
the statements made at their indignation meet- 
ing concerning their wages can be proved to be 
facts, there is certainly just ground for complaint 
amongst these ever-ready and courteous func- 
tionaries. 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


BY ONLOOKEBR. 


e alarmists were all wrong, and the sugges- 
day herded by “Onlooker ” last week has proved 
to be the right one. Our new Premuer, by his 
speech in Edinbu h, made it abundantly plain 
to Radicals and Unionists alike that he is as 
staunch to the principle of Home Rule as any 
other member of the Cabinet. The best proof 
that his utterances are unmistakable is found in 
the attitude of the Irish pany especially of 
such men as Mr. Sexton and Mr. Michael Davitt. 
That Mr. Redmond should be dissatisfied counts 
for little, for his Parnellite following represents 
in no sense the true feelings of Irish Nation- 
alists. 


If additional confirmation is needed it may be 
noted that the Unionists who had appeared for 
the nonce to gather round the new Premier are 
now forsaking him to a man, and Sir Henry 
James stated at a meeting of the Liberal Unionist 
Club that the hopes which he and some of his 
friends had entertained, of being able to rejoin 
the Liberal party, have been entirely dissipated, 
for it is abundantly evident that the Govern- 
ment stands where it did. 


bering more than 400 delegates, met there March 
20th. The Rev. J. Harrison, in the course of a 
paper on ‘* How best to support the Direct Veto,” 
strongly urged the opinion that the key of the 
situation lay with the Church of England. The 
Bill, he held, embodied no principle inconsistent 
with the doctrine and practice of that Church. 
It was, in fact, framed on the policy as enun- 
ciated by the Archbishop of Canterbury in a 
speech on the County Franchise Bill. Mr. 

arrison’s proposed memorial to the Archbishop, 
seeking to awaken the Church of England to a 
sense of its responsibility, was finally adopted, 
after a lengthy discussion. To some democratic 
delegates it did not quite appeal, one woman 
speaker remarking she could not forget the part 
which the Archbishop played to the Parish 
Councils Bill. 


+ +. © 


The crusade bearing the monster polyglot 
ote against the traflic in alcohol, opium, and 
egalised vice will commence at the annual con- 
vention of the W.W.C.T. Union, to be held in 
the United States, in October, leaving New 
York 24th October. The British contingent will 
jon them here after a demonstration in Exeter 

all. Rome, Greece, Jerusalem, Cairo, India, 
Siam, Australia, China, and Japan are all onthe 
programme, and it is hoped that in each place 
the reigning sovereign or representative will re- 
ceive the delegation, which will be headed by our 
president and Miss Willard. 


The House of Commons adjourned over Good 
Friday, met for afew hours on Saturday, and 
resumes business on Thursday. 


Temperance Wotes. 


BY FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 


remot patois iaidnt of the rok ha | Tie Young amr of the BV TA col 
eva ‘tha letter of the) ix Evsmise pee onn Morning Advertiser has lately taken credit unto 
Cowan, Chairman of his Midlothian Committee. iteelf, ie., “That the promised reintroduction of 
Mr, Gladstone Rey am moe teerng) aad the Direct Veto Bill must be treated with 
Pa icalie ais anid pipes ona neither ridicule nor Pearce aan then pro- 
d ceeds to warn “the trade” that there is every 
ntl fought = poe — aia “The fe heal probability that it means for them a renewal of 
es a eo te pan Jnchd r their hands P the | the struggle in which they were occupied through 
ot P € using th nearly the whole of last year. It urges them to 
Mt - Gls, chia bet pie episod Ea make it ‘‘ not only impossible for the Bill to be 
- f th, panne ld moar hank Selfishness 8 proceeded with this Session, but they must show 
‘aeraly forge ireall chain, Unselfishness wil the Ministerialists that in the possibly nearly 
lift burdens from the toiler, dealing with our eal a eS ee they will be 
fellow-men as with brothers. a : 


This call to arms has emboldened a “ country 
brewer ” to take up his pen. In a letter to the 
same paper, he deplores ‘‘ the many brewers and 
licensed victuallers who take no ok in attempt- 
ing to defeat this ruinous and obnoxious Bill.” 
This is good news, as is his ingenuous statement 
that ‘‘any and all members of Parliament will 
tell you that they are continually being worried 
by teetotallers, year in and year out.” 

May such worrying abound yet more and 
more. 


Scores and hundreds of letters have been 
received by Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard 
in honour of General Neal Dow ; hehimself received 
2,000 letters and telegrams on the day that he was 
ninety. Inthe following list the principal names 
are included of those who sent letters to the Excter 
Hall meeting :—Canon Basil Wilberforce, Monsieur 
Nugent and Canon Murnane, of the Catholic 
Church; George Williams, Esq., founder of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association; the Dean of 
Winchester, W. S. Caine, Esq., M P.; Rev. Dr. R. F. 
Horton ; R. C. Morgan, Esq., editor of Zhe Christian ; 
Rev. Dr. John P. Newman, U.S.A.; Alderman Ben 
Tillett, Rev. Canon Hicks, M.A., Manchester; Rev. 
Canon Barker, Thomas Burr, Esq, M.P., Walter 
McLaren, Esq., M.P., and Mrs. McLaren, Dr. F. R. 
Lees, Dr. Norman Kerr, Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, Rev. Dr. John Cliffurd, Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, Rev. Charles Garrett, E. J. Wheeler, 
Esq., editor of the New York Vuice; Mother 
Stewart, of Ohio; Mrs. Judge Thompson, of Hills- 
boro’, Ohio, Leader of the first Praying Band in 
the Crusade of 1873; Rev. D Theodore Cuyler, 
Brooklyn; John G. Woolley, Esq.; Mrs. Stevens, of 
Maine, President of the -Woman’s Christian Tem 
perance Union of that State; Mrs. Youmans, of 
Canada, Hon. President of the Dominion W.O.T.U. ; 
Rev. Armstrong Bennett, Secretary, Wesleyan Tem- 
perance Society ; Thomas Whittaker, Exq.; Joseph 
Malins, Esq.; James Whyte, Esq., Secretary, United 
Kingdom Alliance; J. N. Stearns, Esq. ; Secretary, 
National Temperance Nociety, New York City ; Mrs. 
Mary T. Lathrop, President, Michigan W.C.T.U. ; 
Mrs. Ella Williams, Montreal, President, Dominion 
W.C.T.U.; Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, World’s W.O.T.U.; Miss Anna A. 
Gordon, Superintendent of Juvenile Work, World's 
W.C.T.U.; H. J. Osborn, Esq., Temperance Press 
Agency; Rev. J. Surman Cooke, Pastor of the 
Prince of Wales Road Methodist Obapel; Rev, 
Mark Guy Pearse, Mrs. Hannah Whitall-Smith, Rev. 
Haugh Price Hughes, the Hon. and Rev. Canon Leigh, 
Mrs, Ormiston Chant Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Rev. 
Grier, Mrs. Agnes Weston, Mr. R. Mackay, Mrs. 
Priscilla McLaren, Miss Florence Balgarnie, Mrs. 
Helen Bright Clark, Mrs. Blackie, Mrs. Alex. 
McDougall, Rev. RK. M. Greer, Dr. Dawson Buras, 
Mr. Alfred Masons, Mr. George Compton, Mr. 8. A. 
Steinthal, Mr. Henry R. Akers, Mr. G. White, Mer. 
Chas Thompson, Rev. David Macrae, Mr. James H. 
Raper, Mr. Edward Chifford, Mr. Wm. Wilkinson, 
Mr. James Clark, Prof. A, A. Hopkins, and Rev. 
and Mrs. Herbert Stead. 

* & & 


But what of the emancipation of the other 
half of the people? We search in vain for any 
utterances from Lord Rosebery which indicate 
a more enlightened policy towards women. 
Rumour is rife that women have little to expect 
from the new Premier, and that, while extremely 
modern from a man’s point of view, he is anti- 
quated to a degree in his notions of the mother 
sex. We await with anxiety some indication of 
our Premier’s views, but may rest satisfied that 
if he is a laggard in this respect, the Conserva- 
tives will ere long distinguish themselves by 
becoming women’s political emancipators. 


* + * 


Lady Henry Somerset, in addressing a crowded 
meeting in Chester Music Hall, said she 
could not deplore the fact that there were 
so many temperance schemes brought for- 
ward ; for they all arrested public attention. 
They differed not so much as to the reform as to 
the form they should take, and those who upheld 
the measure promised to them, believed that it 
was one that entered into the spirit of progres- 
sive reform, 7.e., that it incarnated the great 
principle of putting into the hands of the people 
themselves the power to govern themselves. 

* % * 


The United Kingdom Alliance are certainly 
making public opinion in the North; and Hull, 
under their auspices, witnessed an extraordinary 
temperance demonstration. Hengler’s vast 
circus was packed with an audience of many 
thousands, special trains being run all over 
the North and East Riding. Lady Henry 
Somerset’s speech made a profound impression. 
With a simple directness she urged the great 
social problems of insanitary dwellings, insani- 
tary working conditions, and long hours—these 
made it necessary for them to ask what they were 
doing to ameliorate the condition of those people 
they desired to keep from the public-houses. It 
was only by seeking out the roots and rootlets 
that they would be able to destroy the great 
upas tree. Her thrust at those who pray 
“Lead us not into temptation,” and still sup- 
ported “the trade,’ was enthusiastically en- 
dorsed. 


Scotch Disestablishment, London reforms, 
Home Rule all round, Registration Bills, one 
man one vote, are not proposals which will 
secure the allegiance of Liberal womanhood if 
unaccompanied by measures for placing women 
upon a footing of perfect political equality with 
men. Better by far would it be for a Woman’s 
Party to arise in the State than for women to 
continue to play the part of Helots to the Free- 
men of to-day. 


The principal business in the House has been 
the presentation of various estimates for the 
year. Three million sterling is an enormous 
expenditure to incur on our navy, but opinion 
seems unanimous in favour of so doing, and the 
amount is divided between fresh ship-building, 
new docks, and an increase in the number of 
men. 


Mr. Edmund Robertson's statement with 
regard to the dockyards will meet with wide- 
spread satisfaction. The Eight Hours system 
has proved such a success in the War Office 
Department that the Admiralty has resolved to 
adopt the same curtailment of hours in the Royal 


Dockyards. Canon Murnane wrote: ‘ Years apart, it has 


been a great and useful life, but the years give 
it a patriarchal grandeur and solemnity.” Mr. 
George Williams expressed his opinion that Pro- 
hibition would be an incalculable benetit to the 
entire commerce of the English speaking 
countries of the world. Father Nugent said 
that all who are actively engaged in temperance 
work bow to Nea! Dow as the father of Prohibi- 
vion. 


On the Civil Service vote on account the 
vexed question of Voluntary Schools was once 
more raised, and Mr. Acland, in reply to Mr. 
) awson, 
declared that heJ had never done anything to 
prejudice one school as compared with another. 
What he maintained was that when the State was 
giving more and more grants to these voluntary 
schools (and the actual grant had increased rather 


* + * 


It seemingly takes something more than three 
anti-veto members to damp the enthusiasm of 
the temperance party in Sheffield. : 

A large and representative convention, num- 
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except my brother and two cousins ; the latter 
had dependent families, my brother was never 
physically vigorous, and I am compelled to admit 
that we were well content that the company to 
which he belonged was not called away from 
home. I used to be sorry at the time that none 
of my kindred, so far as I knew, was in the army, 
but I can not say at this distance that I am 
sorry now, and, while I know that if my under- 
standing of the Southern people had then been 
what it came to be in wiser years, I should 
have felt altogether different toward them. 
I have the poor satisfaction of knowing that 
they anathematised us as bitterly as we 
did them! It grated strangely on my ear 
when the first Sunday trains I ever knew 
rumbled by loaded with soldiers from my own 
Wisconsin. The day is fresh in memory 
when General Julius White, on Sunday morning 
after church, stood up in his pew near the altar 
and made an impassioned speech calling upon all 
patriots to convene in the church the next 
night and declare what they were going to do 
to save the country. They came; the old 
“ meeting-house ” was filled to overflowing and 
our hearts beat fast when students whom we 
knew and thought much of, went up the aisle 
and placed their names upon the muster-roll. 

In 1862, the Public School of Evanston was 
my theatre of action. Dr. Bannister, professor 
of Hebrew in our Theological Seminary, was a 
director. Meeting him on the sidewalk near 
his own door, I asked him for the place. He 
thumped meditatively with his cane, then said, 
abruptly, “Are you sure that you can do it, 
Frank?” All my forces rallied on the instant 
in the words, “Try me and see!” His 
daughter was my associate, and ours was a 
difficult portion—two young women essaying 
to teach their neighbours’ children in the town 
where they themselves were lately students. 
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BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
CHAPTER XI. 
Tue First Break IN THE Home CIRCLE. 


1n the spring of 1861 I taught Harlem School 
for a few weeks, Hereat the Thatcher home- 
stead, “ Shady Dell,” came in June the climax 
that I then thought would close my indepen- 
dent career. But in the following February that 
spell was broken and I resumed the spelling- 
book in April of the same year. 

The first I knew about the war was when my 
father came home from Chicago, April 13th, 
1861, in an agony of mind, saying, “ Fort 
Sumter has beon fired upon, and our flag is 
there no longer.” This produced great con- 
sternation in our household. When I think of 
the love that fills my heart toward the Southern 
people in general and my own great circle of 
friends there in particular, I can hardly believe 
that I exhausted my vocabulary in anathemas 
upon them when this news came. Soon after, the 
Bull Run defeat showed us what we did not till 
then believe, that we had foemen worthy of our 
steel! Up to that time we looked with disdain 
upon “ the lily-handed Southrons” and thought 
that General Scott would soon teach them the 
difference between “a lot of idlers” and the 
horny-handed and lion-hearted soldiers of the 
North. After that terrible defeat the students 
in our University immediately formed a com- 
pany commanded by Alphonso C. Linn, one of 
the truest of men and a favourite teacher there, 
who left us with a thousand blessings on his 
noble head and returned to us no more. A com- 
pany was also formed among the theological 
students in which my brother enlisted for one 
hundred days, but they were not called out. All 


The school was a thoroughly American type. 
There sat the sons and daughters of men cul- 
tured, distinguished, rich, beside the barefoot 
boy and girl from humble cabins, 

My journal says :— 

May 11th.—School goes well, is very hard, bat 


the gs. 

At devotions in the morning when I read the 
Bible and pray with them I feel their weight a 
little, and a thrilling desire to help them toward 
eternal life. It is hard for me to conduct devotions, 
yet I prize this possibility of doing good. 

Among other things I teach natural philosophy, 
botany, and phyeoweey- 

If I were not often beclouded by pbysical 
weariness I should always thank God, every 
moment, that I am of use. I think I have a rather 
healthful nature and I get on comfortably with 
life. To-night Freddy Huse brought me a little 
bouquet arranged after his own fashion. He did 
not know how gratefal it was nor how it stirred 
my heart to hear him say, “ We've missed you 
very much in Sabbath-school.” It was a simple, 
boyish sentence, but I have felt better ever since, 
and I think hardly so tired. 

I had not been able to take my class as 
usual, because my sister Mary was not well 
and my Sunday afternoons were passed with 
her. 

Mary is getting better very slowly—it is a pain- 
fully familiar ht, her thin fuce on the pillow, 
when I come in from school. 

We talked a little, she and J, about old times 
at home, before any of us had other loves than 
those of the dear ones there. She said, “I have 
never been so happy as when we used to ‘keep 
store’ under the trees, and go walkiog with father 
and mother in the orchard and pasture. Just 
think, Frank, of the vine all over the house, of the 
deep well, the evergreens, the pets of all sorte, 
and the dear old barn!” She is so anxious to 
go back, and says she shall never get well unless 
we take her home. Just as soon as she can bear it, 
mother will go with her. 
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I am not quite sure about that. I’ve tried to 
learn, and to improve, and to myself to be 
useful, and now I’d like to live and do something in 


Nine days after this I lost out of this world 
my sister Mary. 

June 8, 1862.—Mary is dead, 1 write the sen-| the world.” 
tence—stop and look at it—do not know what it She thought much about the kindnesses shown 
means, For God is merciful, and the awful truth of | by her friends. Bouquets, notes, messages were 
my desolation does not shut down close around me | received so joyfully. She was thinking about these 
all the time; it comes in paroxysms and goes | things one day and said to me, “ How 


ple 
again. are to me; how thoughtful and kind! Oh, Frank, 
‘At the request of Dr, Bannister, who will preach | humanity, humanity, what a wonderful 1” 
the faneral sermon, I shal! write out many of the thing 


On the last day of her life she was lying with her 
things that she has said during her illness—and at | head in father's lap and she asked to have the 
her death. Sweetness, purity and childlikeness | Bible read. He said, “Where shall I read?” She 
were remarkable features throughout her trial. She | told him, “ Ob, where it makes Christ seem beauti- 
expected to recover almost down to the last hour, | fal!” He read a psalm. She said, “ Please read 
and her most ardent wish was to get well enough to | where it says Christ was sorry for sick folks.” 

to Forest Home, where she had spent her child- 


Father read about the healing of the daughter of 
ood. The very night she died she told us to talk | Jairus. She liked it, but when he had finished her 
about returning there. She used to say, “I never 


pene voice cried out, ‘‘ Please read where it says 

have had such pleasant times as when Frank and I | He is sorry now.” After awhile she added, “ We 

were chiliren and used to play among the trees and | believe that God loves us better than our mothers; 

in the garden.” The physician considered her | yet mother would have liked me to get well, 

hopefulness her best sympt>m, so we did not talk to | and God doesn’t seem to care—He doesn’t seem to 

her of dying, though of Christ and of religion a| see fit to make me well—yet He knows what is 
t deal. She used to wander in her sleep, and 


right.” In the night she was worse. She wanted 
often thought she was a child again. One night | everything still; kept moving her hands in a 
when I slept with her, she put her hot hand against 


soot caressing way, and murmuring, “ So quie 
my face and said, ‘‘ You're with me in the trandle- hing, & way, og quiet, 


so quiet, no noise, so quiet!” At four o’clock on 
bed, Frank, as you used to be, aren’t you?” And | the morninz of the <— of June, Sabbath morning, 
that night she thoug’t she was talking with Emma | we became greatly alarmed, and for the first time 
White (one of her Sunday-school scholars), and she | father and I admitted that she could not get well. 
said, “ Emma, I hope you remember your jomee 


I went at his suggestion for Mrs. Bannister and 
made in Sabbath-school, and read the Bible, and | Mary, Father said to our Mary, for the first time 
pray, and try to set a good example, and oh! don’t coming directly to the subject of her danger, “ My 
think too much about this poor world, but about | child, if God should think it best to take you to 
that wonderful, wonderful, infinite world where | Himself should you be afraid to go?” She looked 
God is. And remember that where your treasure is, | quickly at him with a rather pitiful face, she 
there will your heart be also—so you can easily tell | ssemed to consider a moment, and then said in her 
whether you are right or not. And don’t worry 


low, mournful voice, “‘ Ithought I shonld like to get 
about joining the church, but ask that kind man, | well, for 1 am young; but if God wants me to go 
Mr. Goodrich, to put your name on some of the 


I shouldn’t be much afraid, but should say, ‘Take 
class-books and then be proud to be a Christian, | me, God.’” We asked if there was anything that 
and to have it known that you are, and not be like | we could do for her. “ Pray,” she said, “ pray thank- 
people who say, ‘I’m not ashamed to own my Lord’ | ful prayers.” Mother asked her if she saw Christ, 
when they ought to be so honoured.” if He was near her. “Yes, I see Him,” she said, “ but 

She seemed anxious to do good and worried for | He is not very near, I wish He would come nearer.” 
fear she had not. Once she said to mother, “I 


I asked her if we should pray; she said “ Yes,” 
would like to be well if only for one day, so that I | and I prayed aloud that Christ would come close 
could do some good to some one. I’ve never done 


to her, that she might see and feel Him plainly, 
any, unless a little in my Sabbath-school class, and | that since she had tried to love and obey Him, He 


answered very earnestly, “Oh! I do, but you never 
did aarthing bad ; Y pt were always good.” Mother 
asked her if she did not wish to leave a message for 
Oliver. “Don't you think he will be with us in 
heaven?” mother asked. ‘Of course, he is working 
for God, Tell him to be good, and to make people 
good. aud when I asked for a message for her 

anday School class she said, “Tell them to be 
good,” and then added with great earnestness, “Teli 
everybody to be good.” 

She said to us, looking so sweet and loving, “I 
wish I was strong enough—I‘d like to talk good to 
you.” 

Almost at the last she said, with a bright smile 
on her face, “Oh! I'm getting more faith!” 
Mother questioned, ‘ My darling, you will meet us, 
won't you, at the Beautiful Gate?” ‘Oh, yes! and 
you will all come; and, father, Christ wants you 
right off!” 

She opened her eyes and looked at us with great 
intentness, the pupil so wide, the iris so blue. I 
never saw such soul in human eyes before. She 
groaned a little then, and for some time she did 
not move, her eyes closed slowly, her face grew 
white. Father said, “Lord Jesus, receive her 
spirit; Lord, we give her back to Thee. She wasa 
precious treasure, we give her back to Thee.” When 
she was gone father and mother went into the 
sitting-room and cried aloud. I leaned on the 
railing at the foot of the bed and looked at my 
sister—my sister Mary—and knew that she was 
dead, knew that she was alive! Everything else 
was afar off; I was benumbed and am but waking 
to the tingling agony. 
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B E Ss Tt M E D | U M tabkere. Thoroughly reliable and | blue flowers ; hardy, easily grown. Three To Let, ooeh ; 30 words 2/- 
trustworthy Total abstainere.—Address, | nice plants, 1s., free, with instructions. ciel bs ; Additional 9 Words 
FOR 44, G@rcsvenor Road, Westminster, 8.W. —RayvER, as above, (w.s. 300, $d. for every : 


Three insertions as two. 
All advertisements should be sent to the 
sole Agente— 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Btreet, E.C., 


not later than TuzsDAY morning for inser- 
tions in the next issue, 


{w.s 292, 


MES. JOHN BROWN, Bank Parade, Genuine Tevonshire Clotted Cream 
Burnley, recommends Young Lady for | in air-tight Tins, 2e. 6d. lb., free ; 21 very 
post in family. Experienced, cert., very | large, selected \ew-laid Eggs, 2s. 9d., free 
musical. Understands household dutier. | (breakages replaced). -Dairy-fed Pork, etc, 
Bracing country pie’erred. Btate salary. | —Mrs. ConyERs, Kilkhampton, Stratton 
. (Ws. 294. N. Devon. Fl.’ 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The Woman’s signal.’ 


ford’s Headache Tablets are the greatest friend 


i ll the Headache and 
al rand suferin that every woman suffers at 


ty matter how badly your head or back ac 
or how intensely you suffer at such times, you 
have only to take one of these Tablets—pleasant 


be sent post paid for 2/6 to any address. 
willalso give IMMEDIATE RELIEF for HEADACHE 
or NEURALGIA OF ANY KIND. They contain 
nothing harmful. 


CHES FREE, without paying a penny 
wat Send a One Shilling Postal Order, and 


. £ TABLETS, post free, and full parti- i = 
LE aa how to get Sone of our Solid FGold Bite ee Soa ee 


Watches without its costing a sin 


Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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1000223 502 CENUINE GRAPE JUICE <> People Don't 


Wincuasioseorvea uae Free from Alcehol. WN 
pre Mo Exell Comm a \ TORR ae : 
HAVING TO PAY A SINGLE ve by principle, but by circumstances. lood 
PENNY P08 FT rae abd Price iat 29 MADEIRA, Matches at lid. per doz. boxes are generally 
extimoniala, ete., CORGRESS, bought instead of honest, health-preservin 
plication. ~\ Me Bett Safeties at 2id. perdoz. Saivation Army improv. 
mUCdAD, MabeaLee Safety Matches (“Lights in Darkest England”) 
QW Reputed Pinta, 14s. to 21s. are the best in the market, and as cheap as an 
<S perdoz, Reputed Quarts, decent Safety. The Salvation Army Matc 


rf 
remedy, BRADFORR: SusLe Sapiens ct any tour of Factory pay higher wages than any firm in the 
HEADACHE TABLETS. es the pi td wi'l be cont carriage free trade, andisa genuine ome Industry. 


Do you want to get ONE OF pt of 2s. 6d., by 
a a enisseGeanaEEEE 


on rece: 

THESE WatcHES? Brad- F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
that any lady ever had. They give instant re- YAS KuCOMMRDED by the Guier LOK DON, W- 

Department of the B.W.T.A. 

Help the poor sweated match girls by buying and 

using only Salvation Army Matches. Enlist the 

sympathies of your Grocer or Oilman, if you can; 

if you can’t, threaten the interests of his pocket, 


and he’ll wake up. We will help you with literature 
L ‘ to send to your friends, if you will only write us 


Wake up your shopkeepers! wake up your 
we will send you a Sample Box of BRapForD's OTICE,.—Lindsey & Sons’ Trusses, 


ain, Nervous- 


edin: riodical illness. They contain 
and borphing i other harmful ing oat ye 
es, 


to the taste—and get instant relief. ig Soe 
ey 


DO YOU WANT ON 
OF THESE BEAUTIFUL SOLID GOLD 


friends! and, above all, wake up yourself! 
Write for further Information to— 


272, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


house for all kinds ef Surgical Band. 
ages. A female attendant. Price list post 
free,—32, Ludgate Hill, and 40, Gracechurch 
Btreet, London; and 8, Broad Btreet, 
Oxford. Established 1830. 


“he «=F AL OF LONDON. 


Ww. J. HARRIS & CO.’8 DEFIANCE LOCKSTITCH SEWING-MACHINE works by Hand or Treadle. Four years’ warranty 
with each Maehine. Especially adapted for Dressmaking and Family Sewing, and so simple as to require no instruction beyond the guide 
book which is given with each Machine. 


Sent to any part of the Country on Easy Terms, 6s. per Month. ony 
DO NOT FALL: weirini'nilpiricuiars, post rees | 0? NAsney WAN samples of fl 0 /- 


W. J. HARRIS & CO., Ltd., cn. 


219, OLD KENT ROAD; 69, NEWINCTON CAUSEWAY; 391, MARE STREET, HACKNEY, LONDON. 62, POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 


. The : 7 
‘ ana 
“Typewriter Col, Y O S ‘T" 


eee TYPEWRITER 


Provides LADIES with an Admirable Means of Livelihood. 


le penny.— 
Address BRADFORD & OMPANY, 5 Rew 


The YOST is easily Learned and Operated; economises 
Time, Energy, Labour, and Money, and Increases the Capacity 
for Work. 


THE YOST AWARDED FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 
Used by H.S.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


The YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 40, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


MANCHESTER—3, Deansgate. BIRMINGHAM—73, Temple Row. LIVERPOOL—67a, Lord Street. LeEDS—21, New 
Station Street. GLASGOW—112, Saint Vincent Street. BELFAST—9, Rosemary Street. PARIS—36, Boulevard des Italiens. 
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\ 
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he 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. compa! sake wate 
5 Highest Honours, CHICAGO, 1898. 


“Strongest and Best.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.RS.E., Editor of Heats, 


Pure Concentrated 


N.B.—Half-a-teaspoonful suffices for a Oup of most 


80 PRIZE MEDALS Awarded to 


J. 8, is & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. O C O a 


Purchasers should ask specially for Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


THE WHITE RIBBON PUBLISHING CO. 


PAMPHLETS, Etc. 
GIFT CARD: A Nineteenth Century Nativity. 


Designed and Drawn by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. Post free, 9d. 


| CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED BOOK: Our Village Life. 


“Written and Designed by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. Post free, 2s. 


THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. 


By MRS, PEARSALL SMITH (H. W. 8.), Price 6d, post free. 


SURSUM CORDA. 


By MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. Price 3d. 


THE MASTER IS COME AND CALLETH FOR THEE. 


By MISS FRANCES WILLARD. Price 1d. 


SHE SHALL BE CALLED WOMAN. 


MISS BALGARNIE. Price 2d. 


THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


By ANNE W. RICHARDSON, B.A. Price 1d. 


A SERIES OF BIBLE READINGS. 


By MRS. PEARSALL SMITH. In Packets, price 34d., post free. 
x 


The SECRETARY, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


———— 
Prin ite lees WARIOR, oYary Ly., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton G: en; and Fubls a by MansHALL 1 & Sox 1 126, Fleet Stree t, Lon don, H.0. 
~ Bo ole Advertivement Agents, JOHN Miboon a 00, Bourverie Howse, Salisbury Square 


